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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—@——— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Some weeks passed without bringing any 
change. We waited for Wemmick, and he made 
no sign. If I had never known him out of Little 
Britain, and had never enjoyed the privilege of 
being on a familiar footing at the Castle, I might 
have doubted him; not so for a moment, know- 
ing him as I did. 

y worldly affairs began to wear a gloomy 
appearance, and I was pressed for money by 
| more than one creditor. Even I myself began 
to know the want of money @ mean of ready 
money in my own pocket), and to relieve it by 
converting some easily spared articles of jewel- 
| lery into cash. But 1 had quite determined that 
| it would be a heartless frand to take more money 
from my patron in the existing state of my uncer- 
tain thoughts and plans. Therefore, I had sent 
him the unopened pocket-book by Herbert, to 
hold in his own keeping, and I felt a kind of 
satisfaction—whether it was a false kind or a 
true, I hardly know—in not having profited by 
|| his generosity since his revelation of himself. 

As the time wore on, an impression settled 
| heavily upon me that Estella was married. 
| Fearful of having it confirmed, though it was 
all but a conviction, I avoided the newspapers, 
and begged Herbert (to whom I had confided 
the circumstances of our last interview) never 
to speak of her to me. Why I hoarded up this 
last wretched little rag of the robe of hope that 
was rent and given to the winds, how do I 
| know! Why did you who read this, commit 
| that not dissimilar inconsistency of your own 
last year, last month, last week ? 

It was an unhappy life that I lived, and its 
|| one dominant anxiety, towering over all its other 
|| anxieties like a high mountain above a range of 
mountains, never disappeared from my view. 
Still, no new cause for fear arose. Let me start 
from my bed as I would, with the terror fresh 
upon me that he was discovered; let me sit 
listening as [ would, with dread, for Herbert’s 
returning step at night, lest it should be fleeter 
than ordinary, and winged with evil news; for 
all that, and much more to like purpose, the 
round of things went on. Condemned to inac- 
tion and a state of constant restlessness and sus- 





pense, I rowed about in my boat, and waited, 
waited, waited, as I best could. 

There were states of the tide when, having 
been down the river, I could not get back throu 
the eddy-chafed arches and starlings of old Lon- 
don Bridge; then, I left my boat at a wharf 
near the Custom House, to be brought up after- 
wards to the Temple stairs. I was not averse to 
doing this, as it served to make me and my boat 
a commoner incident among the water-side people 
there. From this slight occasion, sprang two 
meetings that I have now to tell of. 

One afternoon, late in the month of February, 
I came ashore at the wharf at dusk. I had 
pulled down as far as Greenwich with the ebb 
tide, and had turned with thetide. It had been 
a fine bright day, but had become foggy as the 
sun dropped, and I had had to feel my way back 
among the shipping, pretty carefully. Both in 
going and returning I had seen the signal in his 
window, All well. 

As it was araw evening and I[ was cold, I 
thought I would comfort myself with dinner at 
once ; and as [ had hours of dejection and soli- 
tude before me if 1 went home to the Temple, I 
thought I would afterwards go to the play. The 
theatre where Mr. Wopsle had achieved his 
questionable triumph, was in that water-side 
neighbourhood (it is nowhere now), and to that 
theatre I resolved to go. I was aware that Mr. 
Wopsle had not succeeded in reviving” the 
Drama, but, on the contrary, had rather partaken 
of its decline. He had been ominously heard of, 
through the playbills, as a faithful Black, in con- 
nexion with a little girl of noble birth, and a 
monkey. And Herbert had seen him asa predatory 
Tartar of comic propensities, with a face like a 
red brick, and an outrageous hat all over bells. 

I dined at what Herbert and I used to call a 
Geographical chop-house— where there were 
maps of the world in porter-pot rims on every 
half-yard of the tablecloths, and charts of gravy 
on every one of the knives—to this day there is 
scarcely a single chop-house in the Lord Mayor’s 
dominions which is not Geographical—and wore 
out the time in dozing over crumbs, staring at 
gas, and baking in a hot blast of dinners. By- 
and-by, I roused myself and went to the play. 

There, I found a virtuous boatswain in his 
Majesty’s service—a most excellent man, 
though I could have wished his trousers not 
quite so tight in some places and not quite so 
loose in others—who knocked all the little men’s 
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hats over their eyes, though he was very ge- 
nerous and brave, and who wouldn’t hear of 
anybody’s paying ‘taxes, though he was very 
patriotic. e had a bag of money in his 
pocket, like a pudding in the cloth, and on 
that property married a young person in bed- 
furniture, with great rejoicings ; the whole popu- 
lation of Portsmouth (nine in number at the 
last Census) turning out on the beach, to rub 
their own hands and shake everybody else’s, and 
sing “Fill, fill!” A certain dark-complexioned 
Swab, however, who wouldn’t fill, or do any- 


. thing else that was proposed to him, and whose 


heart was openly stated (by the boatswain) to be 
as black as his figure-head, proposed to two other 
Swabs to get all mankind into difficulties ; which 
was so effectually done (the Swab family 
having considerable political influence) that it 
took half the evening to set things right, and 
then it was only brought about through an 
honest little grocer with a white hat, black 
gaiters, and red nose, getting into a clock, with 
a gridiron, and listening, and coming out, and 
knocking everybody down from behind with the 
gridiron whom he couldn’t confute with what 
he had overheard. This led to Mr. Wopsle’s 
(who had never been heard of before) coming in 
witha star and garter on, as a plenipotentiary of 
great power direct from the Admiralty, to say 
that the Swabs were all to go to prison on the 
spot, and that he had brought the boatswain 
down the Union Jack, as a slight acknowledg- 
ment of his public services. The boatswain, 
unmanned for the first time, respectfully dried 
his eyes on the Jack, and then cheering up 
and addressing Mr. Wopsle as Your Honour, 
solicited permission to take him by the fin. Mr. 
Wopsle conceding his fin with a gracious dig- 
nity, was immediately shoved into a dusty corner 
while everybody danced a hornpipe ; and, from 
that corner, surveying the public with a discon- 
tented eye, became aware of me. 

The second piece was the last new grand 
comic Christmas pantomime, in the first scene of 
which, it pained me to suspect that I detected 
Mr. Wopsle with red worsted legs under a highly 
magnified phosphoric countenance and a shock 
of red curtain-fringe for his hair, engaged in the 
manufacture of thunderbolts in a mine, and dis- 
playing great cowardice when his gigantic master 
came home (very hoarse) to dinner. But he pre- 
sently presented himself under worthier cireum- 
stances ; for, the Genius of Youthful Love being 
in want of assistance—on account of the parental 
brutality of an ignorant farmer who opposed the 
choice of his daughter’s heart, by purposely falling 
upon the object in a flour sack, out of the first- 
floor window—summoned a sententious En- 
chanter ; and he, coming up from the antipodes 
rather unsteadily, after an apparently violent 
journey, proved to be Mr. Wopsle in a high- 
crowned hat, with a necromantic work in one 
volume under his arm. The business of this 
enchanter on earth, being principally to be talked 
at, sung at, butted at, danced at, and flashed at 
with fires of various colours, he had a good deal 
of time on his hands. And 1 observed with great 








surprise, that he devoted it to staring in my di- 
rection as if he were lost in amazement. 

There was something so remarkable in the in- 
creasing glare of Mr. Wopsle’s eye, and he seemed 
to be turning so many things over in his mind and 
to grow so confused, that 1 could not make it out. 
I sat thinking of it, long after he had ascended 
to the clouds in a large watch-case, and still I 
could not make it out. I was still thinking of 
it when I came out of the theatre an hour 
afterwards, and found him waiting for me near 
the door. 

“How do you do ?” said I, shaking hands with 
him, as we turned down the street together. “I 
saw that you saw me.” 

“Saw you, Mr. Pip!” he returned. “ Yes, 
of course I saw you. But who else was there!” 

“ Who else ?” . 


“Tt is the strangest thing,” said Mr. Wopsle, 


drifting into his lost look again; “and yet I 
could swear to him.” 

Becoming alarmed, I entreated Mr. Wopsle 
to explain his meaning. 

“Whether I should have noticed him at first 
but for your being there,” said Mr. Wopsle, 
going on in the same lost way, “I can’t be posi- 
tive ; yet I think I should.” 


Involuntarily I looked round me, as I was ac- | 


customed to look round me when I went home; 
for these mysterious words gave mea chill. 

“Oh! He can’t be in sight,” said Mr. 
Wopsle. ‘“ He went out, before 1 went off. I 
saw him go.” 











Having the reason that I had, for being sus- | 


picious, I even suspected this poor actor. I 
mistrusted a design to entrap me into some ad- 
mission. ‘Therefore, I glanced at him as we 
walked on together, but said nothing. 

“T had a ridiculous fancy that he must be 
with you, Mr. Pip, till I saw that you were 
quite unconscious of him, sitting behind you 
there, like a ghost.” 

My former chill crept over me again, but I 
was resolved not to speak yet, for it was quite 


consistent with his words that he might be set | 


on to induce me to connect these references 
with Provis. Of course I was perfectly sure 
and safe that Provis had not been there. 

“T dare say you wonder at me, Mr. Pip; 
indeed I see youdo. But it is so very strange! 
You'll hardly believe what I am going to tell 
you. I could hardly believe it myself, if you 
told me.” 

* Indeed ?” said I. 

“No, indeed. Mr. Pip, you remember in old 
times a certain Christmas Day, when you were 
quite a child, and I dined at Gargery’s, and some 
soldiers came to the door to get a pair of hand- 
cuffs mended ?” 

“T remember it very well.” 

* And you remember that there was a chase 
after two convicts, and that we joined in it, and 
that Gargery took you on his back, and that I 
took the lead and you kept up with me as well 
as you could ?” 

“TI remember it all very well.” Better than 
he thought—except the last clause. 
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“ And you remember that we came up with 
the two in a ditch, and that there was a scuffle 
between them, and that one of them had been 
severely handled and much mauled about the 
face, by the other ?” 

“T see it all before me.” 

“And that the soldiers lighted torches, and 
put the two in the centre, and that we went on 
to see the last of them, over the black marshes, 
with the torchlight shining on their faces—I 
am particular about that; with the torchlight 
shining on their faces, when there was an outer 
ring of dark night all about us?” 

“Yes,” said 1. “I remember all that.” 

“ Then, Mr. Pip, one of those two prisoners 
sat behind you to-night. I saw him over your 
shoulder.” 

“Steady!” I thought. I asked him then, 
“Which of the two do you suppose you saw ?” 

“The one who had been mauled,” he an- 
swered readily, “and I'll swear I saw him! 
The more J think of him, the more certain I am 
of him.” 

“This is very curious!” said I, with the best 
assumption I could put on, of its being nothing 
more tome, “ Very curious indeed !” 

I cannot exaggerate the enhanced disquiet 
into which this conversation threw me, or the 
special and peculiar terror I felt at Compeyson’s 
having been behind me “like a ghost.” For, 
if he had ever been out of my thoughts for a few 
moments together since the hiding had begun, it 
was in those very moments when he was closest 
to me; and to think that I should be so 
unconscious and off my guard after all my care, 
was as if I had shut an avenue of a hundred 
doors to keep him out, and then had found him 
at my elbow. I could not doubt either that he 
was there, because I was there, and that how- 
ever slight an appearance of danger there might 
be about us, danger was always near and 
active. 

I put such questions to Mr. Wopsle as, When 
did the man come in? He could not tell me 
that; he saw me, and over my shoulder he saw 
the man. It was not until he had seen him for 
some time that he began to identify him; but 
he had from the first vaguely associated him 
with me, and known him as somehow belonging 
to me in the old village time. How was he 
dressed? Prosperously, but not noticeably 
otherwise ; he thought, in black. Was his face 
at all disfigured? No, he believed not. I 
believed not, too, for, although in my brooding 
state I had taken no especial notice of the 
people behind me, I thought it likely that a face 
at all disfigured would have attracted my atten- 
tion. 

When Mr. Wopsle had imparted to me all 
that he could recal or I extract, and when I 
had treated him to a little appropriate refresh- 
ment after the fatigues of the evening, we 
parted. It was between twelve and one o’clock 
when I reached the Temple, and the gates were 
shut. No one was near me when I went in and 
went home. 

Herbert had come in, and we held a very 








serious council by the fire. But there was 
nothing to be done, saving to communicate to 
Wemmick what I had that night found out, and 
to remind him that we waited for his hint. As 
I thought that I might compromise him if T went 
too often to the Castle, I made this communica- 
tion by letter. I wrote it before I went to bed, 
and went out and posted it; and again no one 
was near me. Herbert and I agreed that we 
could do nothing else but be very cautious. 
And we were very cautious indeed—more cau- 
tious than before, if that were possible—and I 
for my part never went near Chinks’s Basin, ex- 
cept when I rowed by, and then I only looked at 
Mill Pond Bank as I jooked at anything else. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tne second of the two meetings referred to 
in the last chapter, occurred about a week after 
the first. I had again left my boat at the wharf 
below Bridge ; the time was an hour earlier in 
the afternoon; and, undecided where to dine, I 
had strolled up into Cheapside, and was strolli 
along it, surely the most unsettled person in all 
the busy concourse, when a large hand was laid 
upon my shoulder, by some one overtaking me. 
It was Mr. Jaggers’s hand, and he passed it 
through my arm. 

“ As we are going in the same direction, Pip, 
we may walk together. Where are you bound 
for ?” 

“ For the Temple, I think,” said I. 

“ Don’t you know ?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Well,” I returned, glad for once to get the 
better of him in cross-examination, “I do not 
know, for I have not made up my mind.” 

“You are going to dine ?” said Mr. Jaggers. 
*“ You don’t mind admitting that, I suppose ?” 

“No,” I returned, “I don’t mind cimitting 
that.” 

“ And are not engaged ?” 

“T don’t mind admitting also, that I am not 
engaged.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Jaggers, “ come and dine 
with me.” 

I was going to excuse myself, when he added, 
“ Wemmick’s coming.” So I changed my 
excuse into an acceptance—the few words I had 
uttered serving for the beginning of either— 
and we went along Cheapside and slanted off 
to Little Britain, while the lights were spring- 
ing up brilliantly in the shop-windows, and the 
street lamp-lighters, scarcely finding ground 
enough to plant their ladders on in the midst of 
the afternoon’s bustle, were skipping up and 
down and running in and out, opening more red 
eyes in the gathering fog than my rushlight 
tower at the Hummums had opened white eyes 
in the ghostly wall. 

At the office in Little Britain there was the 
usual letter-writing, hand-washing, candle- 
snuffing, and safe-locking, that closed the busi- 
ness of the day. As I stood idle by Mr. 
Jaggers’s fire, its rising and falling flame made 
the two casts on the shelf look as if they were 
playing a diabolical game at bo-peep with me ; 
while the pair of coarse fat office candles that 
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(Condueted by 








dimly lighted Mr. Jaggers as he wrote in a 
corner, were decorated with dirty winding-sheets, 
as if in remembrance of a host of hanged clients. 

We went to Gerrard-street, all three to- 
gether, in a hackney-coach: and as soon as we 
got there, dinner was served. Although I 
should not have thought of riaking, in that 
place, the most distant reference by so much as 
a look to Wemmick’s Walworth sentiments, yet 
I should have had no objection to catching his 
eye now and then in a friendly way. But it 
was not to be done. He turned his eyes on 
Mr. Jaggers whenever he raised them from the 
table, and was as dry and distant to me as if 
there were twin Wemmicks and this was the 
wrong one. 

* Did you send that note of Miss Havisham’s 
to Mr. Pip, Wemmick ?” Mr. Jaggers asked, 
soon after we began dinner. 

“ No, sir,” returned Wemmick ; “it was going 
by post, when you brought Mr. Pip into the 
office. Here it is.’ He handed it to his prin- 
cipal, instead of to me. 

“Tt’s a note of two lines, Pip,” said Mr. 
Jaggers, handing it on, “sent up to me by Miss 
Havisham, on account of her not being sure of 
your address. She tells me that she wants to 
see you on a little matter of business you men- 
tioned to her. You'll go down ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, casting my eyes over the note, 
which was exactly in those terms. 

** When do you think of going down ?” 

“TI have an impending engagement,” said I, 
glancing at Wemmick, who was putting fish 
into the post-office, “that renders me rather un- 
certain of my time. At once, I think.” 

“Tf Mr. Pip has the ‘intention of going at 
once,” said Wemmick to Mr. Jaggers, “he 
needn’t write an answer, you know.” 

Receiving this as an intimation that it was 
best not to delay, I settled that I would go to- 
morrow, and said so. Wemmick drank a glass 
of wine and looked with a grimly satisfied air at 
Mr. Jaggers, but not at me. 

“So, Pip! our friend the Spider,” said Mr. 
Jaggers, “has played his cards. He has won 
the pool.” 

It was as much as I could do to assent. 

“Hah! He is a promising fellow—in his way 
—but he may not have it all his own way. The 
stronger will win in the end, but the stronger 
has to be found out first. If he should turn to, 
and heat her-——” 

“Surely,” I interrupted, with a burning face 
and heart, “you do not seriously think that 
he is scoundrel enough for that, Mr. Jag- 

ers ?” 

“T didn’t say so, Pip. Iam putting a case. 
If he should turn to and beat her, he may pos- 
sibly get the strength on his side; if it should 
be a question of intellect, he certainly will not. 
It would be chance work to give an opinion 
how a fellow of that sort will turn out in such 
circumstances, because it’s a toss-up between 
two results.” 

“ May I ask what they are?” 

“A fellow like our friend the Spider,” an- 











swered Mr. Jaggers, “either beats, or cringes. 

He may cringe and growl, or cringe and not 

grow! but he either beats or cringes. Ask 
emmick Ais opinion.” 

“Either beats or cringes,” said Wemmick, 
not at all addressing himself to me. 

“So here’s to Mrs. Bentley Drummle,” said 
Mr. Jaggers, taking a decanter of choicer wine 
from his dumb-waiter, and filling for each of us 
and for himself, “and may the question of su- 
premacy be settled to the lady’s satisfaction ! 
To the satisfaction of the lady azd the gentle- 
man, it never will be. Now, Molly, Molly, 
Molly, Molly, how slow you are to-day !” 

She was at his elbow when he addressed her, 
putting a dish upon the table. As she with- 
drew her hands from it, she fell back a step or 
two, nervously muttering some excuse, and a 
certain action of her fingers as she spoke ar- 
rested my attention. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Nothing. Only the subject we were speak- 
ing of,” said I, “was rather painful to me.” 

The action of her fingers was like the action 
of knitting. She stood looking at her master, 








not understanding whether she was free to go, 
or whether he had more to say to her and would | 


call her back if she did go. Her look was very 
intent. Surely, I had seen exactly such eyes 
and such hands, on a memorable occasion very 
lately ! 

He dismissed her, and she glided out of the 
room. But she remained before me, as plainly 
as if she were still there. I looked at those 
hands, I looked at those eyes, I looked at that 
flowing hair ; and I compared them with other 
hands, other eyes, other hair, that I knew of, 
and with what those might be after twenty years 
of a brutal husband and a stormy life. I looked 
again at those hands and eyes of the house- 
keeper, and thought of the inexplicable feeling 
that had come over me when I last walked—not 
alone—in the ruined garden, and through the 
deserted brewery. I thought how the same 
feeling had come back wher | saw a face looking 
at me, and a hand waving to me, from a stage- 
coach window; and how it had come back 
again and had flashed about me like Lightning, 
when I had passed in a carriage—not alone 
—through a sudden glare of light in a dark 
street. I thought how one link of associa- 
tion had helped that identification in the theatre, 
and how such a link, wanting before, had been 
riveted for me now, when | had passed by a 
chance swift from Estella’s name to the fingers 
with their knitting action, and the attentive eyes. 
And I felt absolutely certain that this woman 
was Estella’s mother. 

Mr. Jaggers had seen me with Estella, and 
was not likely to have missed the sentiments I 
had been at no pains to conceal. He nodded 
when I said the subject- was painful to me, 
clapped me on the back, put round the wine 
again, and went on with his dinner. 

Only twice more, did the housekeeper re- 
appear, and then her stay in the room was very 
short, and Mr. Jaggers was sharp with her. 
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But her hands were Estella’s hands, and her 
eyes were Estella’s eyes, and if she had reap- 
peared a hundred times I could have been 
neither more sure nor less sure that my convic- 
tion was the truth. 

It was a dull evening, for Wemmick drew 
his wine when it came round, quite as a 
matter of business—just as he might have drawn 
his salary when that came round—and with his 
eyes on his chief, sat in a state of perpetual 
readiness for cross-examination. As to the 
quantity of wine, his post-office was as indifferent 
and ready as any other post-office for its quan- 
tity of letters. From my point of view, he was 
the wrong twin all the time, and only externally 
like the Wemmick of Walworth. 

We took our leave early, and left together. 
Even when we were groping among Mr. Jaggers’s 
stock of boots for our hats, I felt that the right 
tavin was on his way back ; and we had not gone 
half a dozen yards down Gerrard-street in the 
Walworth direction before I found that I was 
walking arm-in-arm with the right twin, and 
that the wrong twin had evaporated into the 
evening air. 

** Well!” said Wemmick, “ that’s over. He’s 
a wonderful man, without his living likeness ; 
but I feel that I have to screw myself up when 
I dine with him—and I dine more comfortably, 
unscrewed.” 

I felt that this was a good statement of the 
case, and told him so. 

“ Wouldn’t say it to anybody but yourself,” 
he answered. “I know that what is said be- 
tween you and me, goes no further.” 

I asked him if he had ever seen Miss 


Havisham’s adopted daughter, Mrs. Bentley 


Drummle? He said no. To avoid being too 
abrupt, I then spoke of the Aged, and of Miss 
Skiffins. He looked rather sly when I men- 
tioned Miss Skiflins, and stopped in the street 
to blow his nose with a roll of the head and a 
flourish, not quite free from latent boastfulness. 

“ Wemmick,” said I, “do you remember 
telling me before I first went to Mr. Jaggers’s 
private house, to notice that housekeeper ?” 

“ Did 1?” he replied. “Ah, I dare say I did. 
Deuce take me,” he added, suddenly, “I know 
I did. I find I am not quite unscrewed yet.” 

* A wild beast tamed, you called her,” said I. 

“ And what do you call her ?” said he. 

“The same. How did Mr. Jaggers tame 
her, Wemmick ?” 

* That’s his secret. 
many a long year.” 

“I wish you would tell me her story. I feel 
a particular interest in being acquainted with it. 
You know that what is said between you and 
me goes no further.” 

“Well!” Wemmick replied, “I don’t know 
her story—that is, I don’t know all of it. But 
what I do know, I’ll tell you. We are in our 
private and personal capacities, of course.” 

“ Of course.” 

* A score of years ago, that woman was tried 
at the Old Bailey for murder, and was acquitted. 
She was a very handsome young woman, and I 


She has been with him 





believe had some gipsy blood in her. Anyhow, 
it was hot enough when it was up, as you may 
suppose.” 

“ But she was acquitted.” 

“ Mr. Jaggers was for her,” pursued Wemmick, 
with a look full of meaning, “and worked the 
case in a way quite astonishing. It was a de- 
sperate case, and it was comparatively early days 
with him then, and he worked it to general ad- 
miration ; in fact, it may almost be said to have 
made him. He worked it himself at the police- 
office, day after day for many days, contending 
against even a committal ; and at the trial where 
he couldn’t work it himself, sat under Counsel, 
and—every one knew—put in all the salt and 
pepper. The murdered person was a woman; a 
woman, a good ten years older, very much larger, 
and very much stronger. It was a case of 
jealousy. They both led tramping lives, and 
this woman in Gerrard-street here had been 
married very young, over the broomstick (as we 
say), to a tramping man, and was a perfect fury 
in point of jealousy. The murdered woman—more 
a match for the man, certainly, in point of years— 
was found dead in a barn near Hounslow Heath. 
There had been a violent struggle, perhaps a 
fight. She was bruised and scratched and 
torn, and had been held by the throat at last 
and choked. Now, there was no reasonable evi- 
dence to implicate any person but this woman, 
and, on the improbabilities of her having been 
able to do it, Mr. Jaggers principally rested his 
case. You may be sure,” said Wemmick, touch- 
ing me on the sleeve, “ that he never dwelt upon 
the strength of her hands then, though he some- 
times does now.” 

Thad told Wemmick of his showing us her 
wrists, that day of the dinner party. 

“Well, sir!” Wemmick went on; “it happened 
—happened, don’t you see?—that this woman 
was so very artfully dressed from the time of 
her apprehension, that she looked much slighter 
than she really was; in particular, her sleeves 
are always remembered to have been so skilfully 
contrived, that her arms had quite a delicate 
look. She had only a bruise or two about her 
—nothing for a tramp—but the backs of her 
hands were lacerated, and the question was, 
was it with finger-nails? Now, Mr. Jaggers 
showed that she had struggled through a great 
lot of brambles which were not as high as 
her face; but which she could not have got 
through and kept her hands out of; and bits of 
those brambles were actually found in her skin 
and put in evidence, as well as the fact that the 
brambles in question were found on examina- 
tion to have been broken through, and to have 
little shreds of her dress and little — of blood 
upon them here and there. But the boldest point 
he made, was this. It was attempted to be set 
up in proof of her jealousy, that she was under 
strong suspicion of having, at about the time of 
the murder, frantically destroyed her child by this 
man—some three years old—to revenge herself 
upon him. Mr. Jaggers worked that, in this way. 
‘We say these are not marks of finger-nails, 
but marks of brambles, and we show you the 
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brambles. You say they are marks of finger- 
nails, and you set up the hypothesis that she 
destroyed her child. You must accept all con- 
sequences of that hypothesis. For anything 
we know, she may have destroyed her child, 
and the child in clinging to her may have 
scratched her hands. What then? You are not 
trying her for the murder of her child ; why don’t 
you? As to this case, if you wil/ have scratches, 9 
we say that, for anything we know, you may have 
accounted for them, assuming for the sake of 
argument that you have not invented them ? To 
sum up, sir,” said Wemmick, “ Mr. Jaggers was 
altogether too many for the Jury, and they 
gave in.” 

“ Has she been in his service ever since ?” 

“Yes; but not only that,” said Wemmick. 
“She went into his service immediately after 
her acquittal, tamed as she is now. She has 
since been taught one thing and another in 
the way of her duties, but she was tamed from 
the beginning.” 

“ Do you remember the sex of the child?” 

** Said to have been a girl.” 

“You have nothing more to say to me to- 
night ?” 

“ Nothing. I got your letter and destroyed 
it. Nothing.” 

We exchanged a cordial Good Niglit, and I 
went home, with new matter for my thoughits, 
though with no relief from the old. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING 
LIGHT. 

In the year 1666 the young Mr. Isaac New- 
ton, then an unknown Bachelor of Arts of the 
University of Cambridge, little more than 
twenty-three years of age, first made the dis- 
eovery of the compound nature of white light, 
and he described this discovery a few years aiter- 
wards, in a letter to a friend, as ‘ in my judg- 
ment the oddest, if not the most considerable 
detection which hath hitherto been made in the 
operations of nature.” 

Let us pause here a moment to explain clearly 
what this “detection” or discovery amounted to, 
premising that one of its first fruits had already 
appeared (in 1669) in the construction of a re- 
flecting telescope. Before the publication of 
Newton’s researches in 1671, the sources and 
nature of coloured, as distinguished from white 
light had not even been the subject of a ra- 
tional conjecture. Dr. Barrow, the latest and 
best auithority, had described white, as being 
“that which discharges a copious light equally 
clear in every direction.” “Black,” he goes 
on to state, “is that which does not emit 
light at all, or which does it very sparingly. 
Red is that which emits a light more clear than 
usual, but interrupted by shady interstices. Blue 
is that which discharges a rarefied light, as in 
bodies which consist of white and black par- 
ticles, arranged alternately. Green is nearly 
allied to blue. Yellow is a mixture of muc 
white and a little red; and purple consists of a 
great deal of blue, mixed with a small portion 























of red.” By causing a ray of the sun’s light to 
pass first through a round aperture in a shutter 
and then through a prism of glass, and afterwards 
receiving the image on a screen in a darkened 
room, Newton found that its shape was no longer 
round, but oblong, and he seems to have been 
the first to notice that it consisted of variously 
coloured light. Every part of the ray had been 
turned or bent aside, as was known to be the 
result when light passes from one medium—such 
as air—into another of different density, like 
Blass but the image showed that the white 
ight was, in fact, made up of a mixture of red, 
yellow, and blue rays, of which the red were 
least bent and the blue most, the yellow occupy- 
ing the middle place. 

It was further noticed that the coloured 
image of the sun thus obtained, while retaining 
the breadth that it would have had, if not 
broken up into colours, was now five times as 
long, and by allowing each colour in suceé8sion 
to pass through a round hole, similar to the 
first, and then through a second prism into 
another chamber, also darkened, it was found 
that the coloured image was now, as before, 
bent aside, but was not altered again in shape. 
It was remarked, too, that in the second, as in 
the first bending or refraction, red rays were 
not so much bent by the prism as the yellow, 
and the yellow not so much as the blue. It 
was hence concluded that each ray of white 
light coming from the sun, was made up of rays 
of several colours—red, yellow, and blue being 
the chief—that these simple colours were al 
more or less, but each differently, bent in pass- 
ing from one transparent body to another, and 
that, having been once decomposed, the various 
colours were not susceptible of further change. 

Newton afterwards, by various other experi- 
ments, fully satisfied both himself and all his 
contemporaries, that this view of the compound 
nature of light was correct, and that, in fact, all 
the marvellous beauties and effects of colour 
are produced by the different proportion in 
which the colour rays that together form white 
light are sheorbed, transmitted, or reflected 
by various substances before they reach the 
eye. The delicate pink reflected from a snowy 
mountain at sunset is due to the slight excess 
of blue and yellow rays absorbed by vapour 
when the sun’s light passes aslant through a 
vast thickness of air; the yellow of the butter- 
cup results from the structure of the petals of | 
the flower which happen to absorb blue and red 
light but reflect the remaining rays, and the 
exquisite blue of the ocean and sky result from 
the absorption of red and yellow rays in clear 
dry air and the reflexion or transmission of the 
rest, the constant alteration observed in these 
respects being caused by the frequent change 
that takes place in the air in reference to visible 
moisture. . 

By very careful observations made with fine 
, assisted by other optical contrivances, 

r. Wollaston first, and afterwards M. Fraun- 
hofer, of Munich, discovered that the oblong 
image of coloured light obtained by decomposing 
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the sun’s rays was systematically crossed by 
dark lines in various places. These lines always, 
however, occupy the same relative position 
when the coloured image (which is usually called 
the prismatic spectrum) is obtained from sun 
light ; while the light, either from fixed stars or 
from artificial sources, gives a spectrum either 
without lines or pom by lines occupying dif- 
ferent positions. In every case the position and 
number of the lines are found to be invariably 
the same when the light has been obtained from 
the same source. The light from the moon or 
planets being reflected sun light, exhibits a 
spectrum crossed by the same lines as those 
of the usual solar spectrum. 

For a long time there seemed no means of ac- 
counting for these singular interruptions in the 
beautiful image obtained by decomposing sun 
light into on, ene Why should there be, in 
this image or spectrum, dark portions having no 
apparent reference to the various shades of 
colour, but indicating a partial and imperfect 
state in the pencil of rays itself as it emerged 
from the luminous body? If the light from 
the body of the sun were given off pure, and 
were received in the same state, one can 
hardly imagine that interruptions in the spec- 
trum could occur. If, however, owing to the 
passage of these rays through some coloured 
medium or atmosphere before they reached the 
earth, they were deprived of a portion of their 
effect, the place of the rays thus removed might 
be cnpiated to be marked by some such blanks 
as we see. But if the absorption, or partial ab- 
sorption of light or colour was limited to our 
atmosphere, there should be no difference in the 
spectra obtained from the sun and star light, 
whereas experiment shows that such difference 
does exist. Whatever lines are due to absorp- 
tion while passing through the air must clearly 
be common to all kinds of light received from 
the heavenly bodies, and we are thus apparently 
forced to the conclusion that dark spaces, not 
common to sun and star spectra, are produced by 
a loss of certain parts of a pencil of rays before it 
finally emerges into space. In other words, we 
are led to the assumption that the light of the sun 
proceeds from the nucleus or central body of the 
sun in groups of glorious and perfect and intensely 
bright rays of pure white light which are shorn 
of at least some portion of their brilliancy even 
before they enter the measureless space around. 
Of the light thus diminished only a few pencils— 
few at least in proportion to the whole number 
given off—are interrupted by and penetrate our 
atmosphere, lighting up the surface of the earth, 
while the rest either serve to illuminate other 
planets or are lost in the starry waste. The rays 
received on the earth are, of course, deficient 
both in the part absorbed by the sun’s atmo- 
sphere and also in that part absorbed by the 
atmosphere of the earth. The amount of the 
latter we can pretty well estimate, and what re- 
mains must belong te the former. 

Making use of the strong and very pure light 
obtained by burning lime in a jet of mixed gases 
(known as the Drummond light), and passing 





a pencil of rays of such light through a prism, 
a complete spectrum may be thrown on a screen ; 
but if instead of this, a light is used affected by 
the combustion of some substance that colours 
flame, the spectrum thrown on the screen is 
no longer complete, but consists of one or more 
coloured bands, each in its place, all the rest 
of the image being dark. Whatever the state 
of the substance may be that is burnt, the 
colours are found to depend only on its ulti- 
mate particles or elements. Thus common salt 
(which is a combination of the gas chlorine and 
the metal sodium) when burnt, gives a yellow 
colour to flame, in which the human face looks 
ghastly in the extreme. In the spectrum it 
shows a single vivid yellow band due to the 
combustion of the metal, and in like manner 
every other combination in which the same 
metal exists, will always produce the same re- 
sult; so that, by the presence or absence of 
the particular band of colour that belongs to 
sodium, the presence of that metal can be de- 
tected with the most perfect certainty. What 
is true of sodium, is true, in like manner, of 
calcium, strontium, and other such substances ; 
also of copper and other metals, each of which 
communicates a colour to flame, and exhibits 
coloured bands in the spectrum. 

If an alloy of metals be burnt, the colours and 
bands of the different component metals are de- 
tected, and if colours and bands are found in 
the spectrum, derived from coloured flame not 
belonging to any known substance, it becomes 
certain that there exists and is present in the 
flame some substance hitherto unknown. 

The prismatic spectrum, and a knowledge of 
the various colours and dark bands of which 
it is made up, and the various changes which 
it exhibits under the action of differently com- 
posed lights, thus becomes, in the hands of the 
accurate experimenter of the present day, a 
means of effecting minute and accurate chemical 
analysis, but it has been found capable of doing 
much more even than this. 

The presence of a particular band of colour 
in a spectrum obtained from coloured flame, 
proves the existence of a certain metal or other 
elementary substance in intense combustion ; but 
what does the absence of a particular band mean, 
or, in other words, to what are owing the dark 
lines originally discovered in the solar spectrum 
by Wollaston and Fraunhofer? To answer this 
query requires a little further inquiry. It might 
be thought, as we have already hinted, that 
the material known to give a band of colour 
in the part of the solar spectrum, crossed by 
a dark band, was absent from the source 
of light; but this is not necessarily the case, 
for if a lime light is burnt, and a continuous 
spectrum thus formed, and we burn a little salt 
between the light and the prism, the place where 
the sodium band would be if there were no 
lime light, instead of becoming brighter, is im- 
mediately marked by a dark line. To be satis- 
fied of this, we have only to take away the lime 
light when the bright yellow sodium band is at 
once beautifully shown, A dark band, then, is 
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roduced in the place of the coloured band be- 
Casiag to the combustion of some element at 
the moment when an exceedingly intense light, 
such as that emitted by the burning lime, is 
made to pass through a much less intense light 
coloured by the burning of that element. This 
particular line is, in fact, only dark by contrast 
with greater light. The ray of intense white 
light that would have passed into the prism and 
been decomposed into its colours is modified 
by the exceedingly fainter rays of yellow light 
through which the white light passes. 

Exactly as it is with the sodium in common 
salt, so would it be, and so must it be, with 
other substances. If the white light passes 
through the coloured flame, then that part of 
the complete spectrum that would have been 
coloured if there had been no intense light 
shining behind it, are simply dark when this 
reater light is present—a result that could 
ardly have been anticipated, though not inca- 
able of explanation according to that theory of 
ght, which assumes light to consist of waves 
rather than of substantial and material emana- 
tions. 

We are now in a position to advance the re- 
quired step, and apply what has been discovered 
to explain the cause of those dark lines that we 
know to exist in the solar spectrum. By actual 
experiment, the positions of nearly a hundred 
dark lines in the spectrum have been identified 
with those colour rays resulting from the com- 
bustion of some metals well known and easily 
procurable on the earth, a prismatic spectrum 
crossed by those particular lines already marked 
by Fraunhofer being obtained in the spectrum 
arising from the decomposition of the Drum- 
mond light when that light is allowed to shine 
through flames produced by burning the metals 
in question. Since these lines are characteristic 
of the metals, there can only be one conclusion, 
which may be thus expressed: Zhe light from 
the sun is emitted from a central nucleus of in- 
tense brightness, and shines through a clouded 
atmosphere of coloured flame containing a number 
of metals wdentical with those on our earth. 

For if the sun’s atmosphere alone shone, its 
nucleus being dark, the light, however intense, 
would be made up of the colours produced by 
the burning of the metals, and would give bright 
lines where there are now dark ones. It is only 
because the light from the nucleus is so sur- 

assingly brighter than that of the coloured 
ioe that forms the sun’s atmosphere that 
these shaded lines, which are really faint lines 
of colour, can be at all discovered. 

What would have been Newton’s feelings had 
it been given to him to contemplate this mar- 
vellous deduction from his discovery of the com- 
position of light? By analysis of light, we obtain 
a degree of accuracy in investigations concerning 
the presence or absence of particular substances 
beyond all comparison greater than had hitherto 
been thought possible. But we also analyse by 
the same means the actual material of the solar 
atmosphere, and we may look forward even to 
compare the light of the fixed stars with that 





obtained from the sun, and thus decide also as 
to their atmospheres of flame. 

The distances of these hodies are indeed so 
great as to defy anything like a correct concep- 
tion, although we may state it in words and 
figures. But the light that takes years to reach 
us seems to pass unscathed through all that vast 
space that intervenes ; and even if it should ap- 
pear that there are interruptions produced by a 
thin ether, through which all light passes, we may 
still expect to compare results. Thus, if there 
be in the light any of these dark lines that 
belong to an interrupting atmosphere, we shall 
be able to discover by actual observation whether 
these lines are or are not identical with those 
produced by known vapours on the earth or sun. 
We may even learn whether the matter of which 
our system is composed is the same as other 
matter distributed through space, or whether 
there may be in the infinite distance new ele- 
ments and combinations of which we can know 
nothing. 4 

Newton, indeed, as we have said, could not look 
forward to this gradual working out of the dis- 
covery he originated. In itself one of the most 
elegant and complete explanations of the sourceof 
so much that is beautiful in nature, his pris- 
matic spectrum has in modern hands laid the 
foundation of a new science, and has in the 
most unexpected manner offered its aid to 
chemistry just at the point where chemical 
analysis seemed to fail. ‘ 

In the most delicate, the most difficult, and 
the most obscure of those processes of chemis- 
try, where infinite caution is always necessary 
to avoid a false conclusion, the observer in phy- 
sical science steps in with accurate measure- 
ment and almost unerring power to suggest a 
means of comparison whose certainty is only 
paralleled by its perfect simplicity. 

Two new howd have been already detected 


by examining the coloured flame obtained by 
burning the residuum after evaporating certain 


mineral waters. Both these are alkaline metals 
resembling in their properties sodium and po- 
tassium ; and their existence once made known 
by this new analysis, they have since been ob- 
tained in small quantities by more ordinary 
methods for further examination. It may be 
expected that other instances will be detected 
in a similar way before long. 

We owe to two German chemists the recog- 
nition of the value and importance of this 
method of analysis, and some of the ingenious 
contrivances required to effect it. Tuey are 
both eminent in their respective departments of 
science, and are still labouring in the same field. 
Professors Kirchhoff and Bunsen, of Heidelberg, 
will ever be remembered as among those who 
have made a distinct advance in experimental 
science. 

The step made by Newton in discovering 
the compound nature of light seemed at the 
time to close the whole subject ; and even when 
the dark bands in the spectrum were noticed, 
they seemed so likely to be the consequence of 
partial absorption in our own atmosphere, that 
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for a long time they suggested no further inves- 
tigation. But they were not for that reason 
neglected; on the contrary, their position was 
marked with extreme care, and the existence 
and place of upwards of six hundred of them 
was gradually but surely determined. Their 
absolute invariability in the case of ordinary 
_ light seemed, as already observed, to disconnect 
them from us and render a satisfactory explana- 
tion impossible; and it was not for many years, 
and until close attention had been directed to 
other points in the physical history of the sun, 
that they seemed likely to reward the patient in- 
vestigator. Other solar phenomena were more 
attractive. The curiously shifting, yet in one 
sense permanent, spots occasionally obscuring 
| the sun’s face were found to multiply and 
thicken periodically ; and after many years these 
| periodical changes were found to agree with 
|| similar changes and magnetic irregularities 
| in the earth, both sets of phenomena going 
| through certain revolutions in an irregular cycle 
of five or six years. Observations made during 
total eclipses of the sun next showed that there 
exists a very extensive solar atmosphere having 
a distinct colour, through which the solar light 
asses, and thus we are brought round by a dif- 
erent path to the curious fact already stated, 
that the brilliant white light of the central body 
or nucleus of the sun has to penetrate a cloudy 
and changing atmosphere containing certain 
known metals in combustion before it ulti- 
mately emerges into space. Wonderful, indeed, 
are these conclusions, and most strange is it 
that there should exist means available to us 
of determining so many facts regarding the in- 
timate constitution of distant bodies in the 
| heavens. Astronomers long ago succeeded in 

weighing the earth and the sun; in measuring 
the. girth, and determining the shape of the 
heavenly bodies, in fixing the time of revolution 
of each round its axis, and of the secondary round 
the primary bodies, and in proving an absolute 
movement in space of the sun, with all its at- 
tendant planets and their satellites. Now, men 
are busy inquiring into the actual composition 
of the sun, and how far its elements correspond 
with those we meet with here on earth. me 
day it may be the lot of a future family of the 
human race to discover yet more of the mutual 
relation of all matter, and learn what is the 
limit, if any exists, of those influences which 
bind creation together, and make one vast and 
measureless unit of all that exists in the uni- 
verse. 





THE LAST LEWISES. 


A WELL-BELOVED. 

On the frieze of worthies who have glorified 
these last two centuries may be made out dis- 
tinctly the figures of no less than fwo fat Re- 

nts. We can point with a just pride to our First 

zentleman of Europe, and unrivalled Adonis of 
fifty; and our French neighbours, competing 
with us in that line of article, can lay their 
finger on an antecedent Regent who was fat also, 





dreadfully partial to the ladies, coarse and un- 
mannerly ; in fact, conspicuous for all the first- 
gentlemanly qualities. 

About the time, then, that a poor old grand 
monarch, gasping on his death-bed, discovered 
the hollowness of that trick to cheat him of his 
crows’-feet. and wrinkles, and that majesty was 
indeed, but in a wholly different sense, “ of 
the age of all the world,”—about this time, the 
lamps being lighted, and the fiddles striking up 
cheerfully in the orchestra, the curtain rolls up- 
wards briskly, and the new piece, with the new 
actors, begins. The original First Gentleman is 
the first figure that comes down to the front. 

Would we know what manner of people were 
the fine ladies and gentlemen of these prime 
Bourbon days? Then let us put our eyes to 
the glass of this most curious raree-show. What 
a scene and what figures! One in the centre, 
to whom the rest do Ko-too ; short, corpulent, 
with great round cheeks and inflamed coun- 
tenance, a squint, an ungainly walk, a hoarse 
rough voice—this is the fat Regent. He had 
a great square face; and, when he opened his 
mouth, rows of white carnivorous tusks flashed 
out, very unpleasant to look on. Fat Regent 
the First loved the table to the full as much as 
fat Regent the Second, and feasted enormously. 
He loved his bottle also very dearly, and got 
drunk in astrictly gentlemanly way upon Tockai 
(so the partial parent spells it) and champagne. 
But the terrible orgies—lasting from five o’clock 
in the evening until late next morning, where 
he collected the vilest elements, affectionately 
styled by him his “ roués,” and to which society 
he did not scruple to introduce his daughter— 
have, perhaps, most of all contributed to the 
reputation of this model First Gentleman. Dusty, 
travel-stained couriers arrive with pressing de- 
spatches ; but the doors are barred, and business 
must wait until his highness has slept off his 
last debauch. 

It is that notorious old Duchess “ Douairiére,” 
reigning princess of scandal-mongers, who far- 
nishes us with the best and most copious de- 
tails. The terrible old lady positively scares us 
with her vile stories, and though her editors 
have been hard at work “deodorising” her 
letters, some delightful bits remain behind, very 
wicked, and I fear very entertaining. She was 

roud of her child; and tells of his artless 
rolics with an appalling unction, and a smirk of 
maternal affection. She grins and chatters over 
his vices, and mumbles out how he graduated ia 
iniquity at the early age of thirteen. She is 
angry, and chides him for that frée life of his ; 
but it is because he shows such bad taste and 
indifference in the matter of good looks. And 
yet a panegyrist of this old harridan speaks in 
touching language of her “solid piety,” and of 
the “ grandeur of her sentiments,” which, pane- 
gyrist fears, “‘made of her only too perfect au 
exemplar for the common run of women to hope 
to imitate.” 


Suddenly there comes bounding on the stage, 
into the very heart of this polluted atmosphere, 
a pretty boy, full of life aud gaiety. He has 
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the richest brown hair, tossing in curls on his 
shoulders, the most brilliant black eyes, and the 
handsomest figure in the world. The court 
ladies soon found out that. he had a pretty 
hand, and a most elegant leg, and, we may 
be sure, contrived to let him know it. It was 
discovered, with admiration, that he put his 
hat on exactly as the late king did, and no one 
put on a hat like the late king. They said he 
danced “like an angel.” A hundred little traits 
are recorded of his amiability, his naiveté, his 
taste for innocent amusement. He wept when 
his governess was taken from him, calling her 
his “dear maman,” presenting her with jewels 
of some six thousand pounds’ value. He was 
shrewd and clever, and actually wrote—or had 
written for him—a little geographical treatise 
on “The Rivers of Europe.” This the cour- 
tiers voted a prodigy of genius. He was smart. 
“Lord, how ugly he is!” said the lively youth, 
as a rather plain-featured prelate was presented 
to him. The bishop looked at him sourly and 
walked away, saying, “ What an ill-bred boy!” 
and it began to be whispered that in Master 
Louis a spice of malice was showing itself. 
There were serious questions abroad and at 
home then pressing ; the finances’ in frightful 
disorder; the navy in a state of dry rot, moral 
and physical; but the court was absorbed with 
far more important matter. What was Universal 
Dry Rot to the exciting question of the Cap and 
the Crossing of the Floor with which men’s 
minds were now agitated? Was the President 
of the Parliament to take off his cap? Who 
were entitled to this salute? Who had the right 
of going round by the benches, and who that of 
crossing the floor diagonally? These famous 
questions very justly made a great noise at the 
time. The two governors of the king taking 
him out to drive one day, fell into a hot dispute 
about their places in the carriage ; and it being 
found impossible to arrange this affair, the drive 
had to be given up. The life-guardsmen and 
gendarmerie ay fell out about their order 
of riding with the king’s-carriage, and the dis- 


pute could only be settled by nicely allotting 
the right of the hind wheel to the gentlemen of 
the guard, and the fore wheel to the gendarmes. 
Those nice impalpable refinements about the 
“familiar entry’ and the “bedroom entry,” 
the “grand entry” and the “first entry ;” the 
confounding of which degrees was matter of 


life and death. Noodle, who had the familiar 
entry and could actually see the king as he lay 
n bed, was more beatified than Doodle, who had 
only the first entry, and could see the king 
up and in his dressing-gown. This butterfly 
spawn—they were not men or women—were 
fretting and breaking their hearts for promotion 
from one rank to the other; but the man 
to whom royalty, stepping into its sheets, 
handed the bed-chamber candlestick was trebly 
blessed, and went next day frantically pro- 
claiming his triumph, and made others burst 
with envy. Only the other day we heard of 
some young Bourbons gravely holding “ pour- 
parler” over the grand question of a flag—was 





it to be the old white flag or the tricolor? and 
there results a noble yielding of the point on 
one side, and what is called a “Fusion!” Poor 
fools, and with no flagstaff to fly itfrom! This 
playing with bits of ribbon, and fleurs-de-lys, and 
flags and such toys, runs in the family. They 
are all chips, not of the old block, for there is 
no old block to get chips off, but of the old 
bending rotten reed. 

In what a corrupt hothouse is the young 
royal lily reared! The air is heavy with un- 
wholesome scents; through which pierces a 
sharp reeking vapour from the festering mass 
underneath. It is a sewer painted and gilded 
over; it is corruption glorified. There is an 
old Church ‘ames of an angel leading a youth, 
and their meeting a dead dog-in the last stage 
of decomposition, the odour of which made the 
youth nearly faint, but affected the angel not at 
all; and of their falling in with by-and-by a fine 
and elegant young man in gorgeous raiment, and 
breathing round him clouds of musk ; on which 
the altel sick in his turn, revolting from 
the odour of vice which overbore the musk. This 
quaint apologue is a type of this age. How 
shall the bright handsome youth with the flow- 
ing curls—who still says his prayers and con- 
fesses—pass through untainted? The stairs, the 
galleries, the saloons are packed close with fauns 
and satyrs in beautiful snowy bag-wigs, in the 
bleu de roi coats overlaid with gold and flaps, 
in lace ruffles and swords—the most elegant | 
creatures in the world, only their hairy limbs 
and cloven hoofs are hidden carefully.in those | 
blushing silk hose. Packed closely, too, with || 
sweetly-powdered wood-nymphs and Eastern || 
odalisques, brilliant in the glow of the rouge- || 
pot, behooped, beflowered, bepatched. Exquisite 
dainty bits of Sévres porcelain; but, alack! 
cracked all of them. Ever so slightly, the little 
faint lines crossing faintly, but still cracked. | 
Here are the famous peaches, all at three sous, of | 
younger Dumas ; choice fruit, with the slightest | 
little discoloration on one side. There was no 
uncomfortable strait-lacing, no cramping moral | 
shackles. It was the gayest, liveliest, wittiest, 
prettiest, and I fear—in fact, I am sure—the 
freest scciety in the universe. 

In those days it was an eternal jokery. Those | 
old clumsy weapons of reason, and argument, and || 
syllogism, and good sense, as applied to serious 
matters and affairs of state, were never so much 
as dreaint of; such rusty weapons were power- 
less. But the quip, the quatrain, the mot, andthe | 
calembourg, fell in light showers, and were worth 
the whole Ars Logica. And it must be confessed 
that the little sparkling, hissing trifles thus | 
turned, by the ladies chiefly, are, for neatness | 
and pungency, of the very highest order. The 
fine ladies fell out with one another, and spat at 
each other little rhymed personalities, which were 
handed round the court and enjoyed. Little per- 
sonal imperfections, such as madame’s “ skinny 
throat,” and madame’s suspected “tendresse” 
for her bottle, were all fair game. The beau- 
tiful ladies, unhappily, “se grisaient” — ex- 
ceeded in their cups—rather often, and awkward 
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accidents were the results. A poor lady, one of 
the belles of the day, strayed out of the staid 
cloisters of sobriety in the company of some of 
the elegant gentlemen of the court, and in that 
helpless state was nearly blown up with fire- 
works, and dreadfully burnt at the hands of 
these playful spirits. Gentlemen pretended to 
be short-sighted in chapel, and would kneel down 
ow some old duchess, taking her for a prie-Dieu. 

Songs and epigrams were of course the fruit of 

these pranks. Still the young king stepped lightly 

over the silken nets and the golden gins and 
snares hidden with flowers, and flung himself 
into hunting and fowling with a positive fury. 

He was a Royal Young ‘Meadows, singing, by 

anticipation, 
who cared a jot, 

For he envied them not, 
While he had his dog and his gun! 
| To which ebjects of affection let there be added 
also, his wife, on whom he doted, as boy-hus- 
bands dote. 

I fear very much that this virtuous lady was 
(innocently) at the bottom of the mischief that 
followed. She was too austere, too rigid a pa- 
ragon. She repelled his fondness coldly, and 
thought “most loving mere folly.” Therefore she 
had soon to sing “ Heigh-ho the holly!” With 
the Lurleis and water-nymphs singing and 
waving their long arms, and growing bolder 
every day, she could not have been too careful. 
The vile crew about him found him in a mo- 
ment of irritation, chilled by her austerity, and 
artful Mephistopheles Richelieu, their accredited 
agent, is at hand with a bait. Down goes the 
light paling of virtue and decency: the first of 
the four sisters is installed as titular sultana, and 
the whole court rejoices. Alas! for the youth 
with the flowing brown locks, who was so pious, 

, and cared not a jot while he had his dog and his 
|| gun, These pastimes were now found insipid. 
“Je n’aime pas les plaisirs innocens,” said a 
fine lady whom her careful husband had taken 
down to the country. The reign of Sardana- 
palus the Second has begun. It is no longer 
succession of ministries of men in power, but of 
sultanas. Mothers educate and beautify their 
daughters with a view to this proud distinction, 
closing their eyes in peace and happiness if they 
have seen them thus provided for, From a 
royal king he becomes a royal sultan, and from 
a royal sultan a royal Swine. How loath- 
some, how sickening the details! We turn away 
our eyes, blushing, from that rout of painted 
brazen creatures, and are thankful that we have 
no such degrading era to soil our history, not 
even the days of that lax person with the little 
dog who was but too indulgently called the 
Merry Monarch. 

Our dramatic situation stands out effectively : 
that scene round the sick-bed at Metz, when 
Sardanapalus had roused himself to go to the 
wars. Among the camp equipages lumbered 
along a huge berline contaming the painted 
ladies of the royal suite, at whom the soldiers 
Jeered and sang insulting songs even under the 
royal windows, Was this not degrading enough 





for Bourbon majesty? And soon after Sardana- 
palus falls sick. The scene, I say, is splendidly 
dramatic. The royal roué in the centre tossing 
miserably on his bed in fever, moaning, now 
bled in the foot, now purged, now bled again, 
and wholly given up to the experiments of ig- 
norant quacks. The painted ladies and their 
esquires and agents are creeping about on tiptoe, 
whispering, plotting, counterplotting, and trem- 
bling, wile their arch-emissary Richelieu keeps 
the door fast against all comers who may whisper 
danger—even against the princes. One forces 
his way in boldly with “Lacquey, do you dare 
to stop me ?” and at the breach enters too a tall 
stern figure, in the purple and lace and the gold 
cross of a prelate, who, stooping to the king, 
breathes the word “Confession.” It was Fitz- 
ogee Bishop of Soissons. Now was about to 

e played an embodiment of the old legend 
which sings how, when Great Nameless was 
sick, Great Nameless would enter a monastic 
order, but when he got well, he was anything 
in the world (rather owé of the world) but mo- 
nastic. Sardanapalus is impatient, and will not 
believe in danger, like most of his name and 
kind. Time enough to-morrow. Stern prelate per- 
sists. His majesty can begin to-day and finish 
to-morrow. The light ladies are gasping outside, 
and one breaks in and rushes to his pillow. 
“Go away, go away,” says Sardanapalus, half 
crying, “we have been very wrong;” and pre- 
sently feeling a strange sensation, he roars 
loudly for a confessor and faints off. The con- 
fession is made, and as a first point the stern 
bishop sends notice, “by order of his majesty,” 
to the ladies to pack up and be gone forthwith. 
They hang down their eyes and look at each 
other, but their esquire Richelieu steps forward. 
“* Mesdames,” he says, “if you have only cou- 
rage to remain, and brave the order wrung 
from a sick man, I will take it all on myself.” 
“Ah! is it so?” said the stern prelate, turning 
on him with flashing eyes. “Then let the || 
churches be shut, so that the disgrace may be* 
more conspicuous, and the reparation due to an 
outraged Lord more complete !” The ladies were 
cowed, they and their champion, and slunk away. 
But the stern bishop was not done with them 
yet: “Sire, the canons of the Church forbid us 
to administer the Viaticum while these persons 
are in the city. Your majesty is at the point of 
death. There is no time to lose.” 

The wretched creatures were literally hooted 
from the town. Then was the communion ad- 
ministered. “ Oh,” snivels Sardanapalus, “ what 
an unworthy king I have been!” Yet one more 
sacrifice is demanded by the stern prelate, who 
calls in the whole world, and tells them that his 
majesty has charged them to say how sincerely 
he repents of these awful scandals, &c. The 
crowd murmurs, “ He is killing our king,” and 
scowls fiercely at the priest. But I confess, 
looking back to that scene—to the figure of the 
stern prelate doing his duty fearlessly and almost 
harshly, in the midst of that crew of valets, lords, 
and dukes, who were lower even then valets— 


we feel it is the only wholesome bit of fresh air 
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that has come to us from that reign. Had he no 
suspicion, this bs Dame bishop, of what was 
to come? I suspect he knew the _piecrust 
character of this repentance. Sardanapalus 
gets well (as did the horned gentleman who 
would be a monk), grows sulky and moody, 
and wears his new penitential dress but ill. 
By-and-by he gives a cold cheek to the queen, 
and lets her know that her conjugal atten- 
tions are boring him. He returns to Paris to 
a populace drunken with joy, and who christen 
him the Well-Beloved : and on that very evening 
is on his knees before the old sinful shrine! 
O good Bishop Fitzjames, not by any degree 
too stern; though exiled through an unworthy 
spite, you shall take with you a consciousness 
of having done your duty. 

This most Christian Sardanapalus was later 
induced to show himself at that famous fight at 
Fontenoy, where with a dull insensibility he 
would keep himself on an exposed hill. It was 
the day of the “terrible English column,” 
whose “ rolling fire,’ a courtier writes, ‘“ was 
really infernal ;” and of that Irish brigade who 
fought so desperately. “It was a glorious 
sight,” writes another enraptured loyalist, “to 
see the king and dauphin writing upon a drum, 
surrounded by the conquerors, the conquered, 
the dead, and the dying. It was the last 
flickering up of anything like spirit in the breast 
of Sardanapalus; for he was now to receive 
the tap of the pantomime wand, and become a 
Right Royal Porker. 

enceforth how shall it be with that poor 
France under direction of this courtesan cama- 
rilla? While they were busy with their right of 
the Cushion and the Cap, and the presentation of 
the Pompadour at court, and such wretched mum- 
meries, that fair and beautiful country was fall- 
ing into frightful disorder. Everything went 
wrong—money, trade, morals, fighting on sea 
and land—excepting taxes. But the ministry of 
the fine ladies could not see beyond the palace 
gardens. They had heard, indeed, of labourers 
and industrious farmers, who were far down in the 
country districts, and made up the population ; 
but they were not officially cognisant of them. 
If there were such in being, let them pay taxes, 
and thus tangibly substantiate their existence. 
Was not Paris France, and Paris again the 
king’s palace? Everywhere the national honour 
was disgraced. Those heavy moral English 
islanders beat their armies, beat their “ marine,” 
stripped them of those beautiful colonies and 
settlements far off in the East. It reads co- 
mically to see how fleet after fleet was fitted 
out and sent away, only to be sunk, battered, 
and captured by those incorrigible English. The 
grand scented Counts with the sonorous names 
who commanded, usually feil out amongst each 
other; inferior captains appointed by the minis- 
ters, lost the battle to spite superior captains ap- 
pointed by the Pompadour; and when the rough 
English admirals, the Pococks, Hawkes, and 
Kempenfeldts of that school hove in sight in 
the offing. the craven courtiers pretended to 
mistake the signal, and were seen crowding all 





sail in retreat. Crossing to Italy in the well- 
appointed vessels which sail from Marszilles, we 
shall see many of these heroes pointing fiercely 
at smoke, and looking down on us from medal- 
lions as we dine. You may be sure the British 
lion, as he sips his soup in the saloons, has his 
joke at these commodores. Still there was a 
brave man or two among them who fought us 
ship to ship, and, it must not be concealed, beat 
ustoo. A tout seigneur, tout honneur. Alack ! 
it was this principle that ruined everything in 
France. Seigneurs got it all: there was none 
for the brave. 

Meantime, royal Louis waxes old, and that 
court miasma thickens. We may not lift the 
veil which hangs over those later days. Things 
come about, not to be named, nor so mucli as 
hinted at. All things become demoralised, and 
strange rumours fly abroad. Now, a child or 
two ls been stolen, and it is said that the 
Well-Beloved has been ordered baths of chil- 
dren’s blood. Now, there were mysterious 
deaths, suspected poisonings in cups of coffee, 
and half a dozen persons of quality die unac- 
countably within a week of each other. Now, 
it is known that the loose seigneurs send out 
press-gangs who range the streets, and carry 
off young women. There is no order, no jus- 
tice, no morals, no money. No justice, cer- 
tainly; else that vile marquis, who stripped 
the young girl and gashed her over with a pen- 
knife, and filled up the gashes with melted 
sealing-wax ; and then, flying to his country 
seat, collected the young ladies of his village at 
a ball, and poisoned them out of pure devilish- 
ness with cantharides pills; otherwise, I say, 
this wretch would not have been let off with a 
fine of fifty francs. As we approach the end, 
horrors accumulate. The pages of the Memoirs 
are smeared with hideous spots. Old Helioga- 
balus, worn out, usé, moody, deaf, not able to 
mount his horse without a stool, casting about 
with those bleared eyes for some stimulant, 
still totters in the centre. Grown now to be 
a puppet, he is helpless among them all. He 
writes orders for money, and the bearers come 
back to him to tell how the treasurer has bade 
them go to the devil. ‘“ But the king says I am 
to be paid.” “ Well, let Aim pay you, then!” 
Presently Heliogabalus falls sick. Let us hurry 
to the end quickly, and get out into the open 
air. 

There was a pet marquis who fell down dead 
at a whist party, who, it was said, would die 
exactly six months before the king; an event 
which preyed upon the royal Heliogabalus. They 
tell how actually before the six months were 
out, foul Small-pox came in and seized the old 
sinner in his malignant grasp. It was an ap- 
propriate disease. An English physician, named 
Sutton, offered his skill, but was kept out until 
the last minute by the jealousy of the royal 
quacks. Again was the old drama of the 
Great Nameless turning monk renewed, and the 
bishops and priests sent for. There were to 
be the sacraments administered; and again 
was ‘the battle of the light lady to be fought 
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out over the sick-bed. Once more did a simple 
euré struggle to the room, and protest firmly 
that the king must he told of his danger. “ You 
shall be flung from the window,” said one of 
the unholy crew about the bed, “at the first 
word.” “If I am not killed by the fall,” said 
the courageous priest, “I shall enter by the 
door again.” At last it was done, the confes- 
sion made, Viaticum administered ; and then the 
Crew, seeing the game was up, fled. Fled! not 
one remained of the whole company of demireps 
and noble valets; while miserable Heliogabalus 
writhed and tossed in his fiery bed, and roared 
and shrieked to God for mercy, and bathed him- 
self in holy water, and called himself the greatest 
sinner in the world. Then the black spots of 
gangrene broke out all over him, and his flesh 
literally rotted from his bones, and he raved 
and shrieked on for mercy. In all this horrid 
scene I see one glimpse of light, which shows 
me four figures kneeling by him always, never 
quitting him night or day: the three outraged, 
insulted, angelic daughters, and a faithful priest. 

Is it not awful, terrible, this end of Helioga- 
balus the Well-Beloved ? We may hope, we may 
charitably pray, but we fear. That frightful 
agony, as he passed out of the threshold of his 
life, may have done something ; but there stands 
against him, immutable, the old warning, coming 
true almost always, that trees must lie—even 
royal oaks—as thicy fall. This vile nightmare 
of a drama is done at last. Hearken how the 
dirge rises, the priests sing Dies ire as the 
procession moves on to Saint-Denis. Hearken, 
too, how the populace howls and spits and in- 
sults the body, and sing vile songs as it passes. 
It is very terrible! Requiescat in pace! Now 
the black folds of the curtain have come down, 
let us hurry away and see the new king. 


PEACOCKS. 





Amonest the multitude that raised their 
voices against last year’s drenchingsummer—and 
everything with a voice complained, excepting 
ducks and cabmen—the loudest in objurgation 
was the Peacock. No living animal, not even 
the finest lady, had greater reason to complain ; 
for it is only when the sun shines brightest that 
Juno’s bird can display his magnificent plumage 
to the greatest advantage. The fine lady has 
other opportunities besides the flower-show and 
the race-course, but the Peacock depends en- 
tirely upon out-of-door opportunities ; June and 
July are blanks to him unless he can stalk abroad 
in full meridian blaze, dazzling all eyes with the 
splendour of his array. 

“The Peacock,” says Pliny, in his dissertation 
on “ Foules” in general, “ far surpasseth all the 
rest of this kind, as well for beauty as also for 
the wit and understanding that he hath; but 
principally for the pride and glory he takes in 
himself. For, perceiving at any time that he is 
praised and wel liked, he spreadeth his taile 
round, shewing and setting out his colours to 
the most, which shine again like precious stones : 
and namely when he turns them against the sun, 





as his manner is; for so he giveth them a more 
radiant and glittering lustre. And for the same 
a also with his taile representing fish shels, 
ne gives a certain shadow to the rest of his 
feathers, which seem the brighter when they be 
a little shadowed : and withall, he sets all those 
eyes of his feathers together in a ranke, and 
gathereth them round, knowing full well that 
he is the more looked on for them ; and therein 
he taketh no small joy and pleasure. On the 
other side, when he hath lost this taile, which 
usually he moulteth every yere when trees shed 
their leaves, until such times as trees blossom 
new, and his taile be grown again, he hath no 
delight to come abroad, but, as if he were 
ashamed or mourned, seeketh corners to hide 
himselfe in.” 

I have been waiting for a bright day, to say 
something about this seasonable bird, and almost 
feared that, to do so, 1 should be obliged to 
emigrate to some clime where the sun does not 
“disdain to shine ;” but my patience is at last 
rewarded: “Somer,” as the Saxon poet says, 
‘ys ycomen in,” and even as 1 write I sec a 
Peacock flaunting on the gravel-walk before my 
study-window. That I do not hear him is the 
best possible sign of fine weather, there being 
no surer indication of the reverse than his pro- 
phetic scream. That scream is one of the bitter 
drops in the Peacock’s cup of joy. It was on 
account of his untunable voice, according to 
the fabulist, that he made his complaint to Juno. 
* Goddess!” he cried, “not without reason do Tf 
murmur against my destiny: the voice which 
you have bestowed on me displeases all nature.” 
And the learned Aldrovandus is of the same 
opinion. “The Peacock,” he says, “though he 
be a most beautiful bird to behold, yet that 
pleasure of the eyes is compensated with many 
an ungrateful stroke upon the ears, which are 
often afflicted with the odious noise of his horrid 
(Tartareus) voice. Whereby, of the common 
people in Italy it is said to have the feather: 
of an angel, but. the voice of a devil and the 
guts of a thief.’ There is also another draw- 
back on the Peacock’s claim to unqualified ad- 
miration, even to his own, in the ugliness of his 
feet, the cause of which dispensation we learn 
in a curious Rabbinico-Mussulman legend, told in 
the Mantic Uktair, or Language of Birds (a 
mystical work by the Persian poet, Ferrid- 
uddeen Attar, translated by M. Garcin de Tassy). 
This legend informs us that Satan was intro- 
duced into the terrestrial paradise, under the 
form of a serpent with seven heads, through the 
agency of the Peacock ; and that the proud bird 
was, in consequence, expelled from Eden, and 
deprived thenceforth of the joys of the Sidra 
and the Tuba, the two trees which confer im- 
mortality and perpetual happiness. The Pea- 
cock itself makes confession of its transgression 
in the following terms: “In order to form me 
the painter of the invisible world (the Deity) 
gave his pencil to the Jinns. Although I am 
the Gabriel of birds, my lot has been much in- 
ferior to that of the archangel, for, having con- 
tracted a friendship with tue serpent in the tez- 
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restrial paradise, I was ignominiously driven 
out into solitude, deprived of my elevated rank, 
and punished by the ugliness of my feet. But I 
still retain the hope of being released from my 
obscure abode and restored to the eternal man- 
sions.” ‘The deep regret of the Peacock at the 
deformity of its feet, and the cause of the pain- 
ful transformation, is also expressed by the Per- 
sian poet, Azz-uddeen Elmocadessi, in an alle- 
gorical poem on flowers and birds. 

** Although the Peacock,” says Buffon, “ has 
for a long time been naturalised in Europe, it is 
not originally a native of this quarter of the 

lobe. The East Indies, the clime which pro- 
Roars the sapphire, the ruby, and the topaz, is 
the place of its birth.” Alexander the Great 
first saw the Peacock on the banks of the Indus, 
and was so struck by its beauty that he pro- 
hibited his followers from killing it, under the 
heaviest penalties. From India the Peacock 

assed into Western Asia, and thence to the 
island of Samos, and the parts of Greece where, 
during the period of its rarity, it was shown by 
the Athenians as an object of curiosity, and 

eople flocked to see it from all the neighbour- 
ing cities. From Greece the Peacock travelled 
westward, till it reached as far as Sweden, 
where its plumage became a good deal altered, 
and from the shores of Europe it was conveyed 
to America, faring well everywhere, save in one 
country only, but that from a political cause, 
for in Switzerland, after a certain period, every 
effort was used to exterminate it, out of hatred 
to the Dukes of Austria, whose crest it was, 
‘and against whom the Swiss had revolted. 

As of yore, it is in the East that the Pea- 
cock most abounds, and is most highly prized. 
From Guzarat to Bengal, from Lahore to Cape 
Comorin, on the coast of Malabar, in Ceylon, 
Siam, Camboje, Java,"Borneo, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Peacock extends his reign, and 
wherever the Hindu religion prevails is esteemed 
a sacred bird. Vigne, in his Travels in Kash- 
mir, when_at Kerutpor, on the Sutlej, thus 
speaks of the Peacock’s sacred character : “On 
the summit of the bank that rose near the grove 


(of operas) was an elegant Hindu temple, 


approached by one of the grandest flights of 
stone steps 1 have ever seen. Around it the 
alluvium was broken and divided into hillocks 
and pinnacles, by the effect of the rains, and on 
every pinnacle sat a wild Peacock, who, doubly 
protected by his own divine character and the 
acknowledged sanctity of the place, displayed 
his gorgeous colours to the setting sun, with as 
much unconcern as if he had been lording it 
over his companions in an English farm-yard.” 
In many parts of the Deccan the Peacocks fill 
the temples themselves, but in Africa, also, the 
seem at one time to have been invested wit 
religious attributes. Witness Andrew Battle, 
who, on his voyage to Brazil in 1589, was taken 
on by the Portuguese and sent to Angela. 
peaking of a chief called Shillimbansa, uncle to 
the nag of Angola, whose death occurred while 
he was there, he says: “The old lord was buried 
in the middle of the towne, and had an hundred 





tame Peacocks kept upon his grave; which 
Peacocks he gave to his wokero, and they were 
called ‘ Angels Wokero,’ that is, Devils’ or Idols’ 
Birds, and were anointed as holy things.” That 
Peacocks were numerous in that part of Africa 
in Battle’s time, we have this testimony: “ Heer 
we found great store of wild Peacocks flying up 
and downe the trees, in as great abundance as 
other birds.” 

The Peacock is the Mohr” of the Mahrattas, 
according to Colonel Sykes, who describes the 
wild bird as abundant in the dense woods of the 
Ghauts ; and Colonel Williamson, in his account 
of Peacock-shooting in India, states that he has 
seen about the passes in the Jungletery district 
surprising quantities of pea-fowl. “Whole 
woods were covered with their. beautiful plumage, 
tu which the rising sun imparted additional 
brilliancy. Small patches of plain amongst the 
long grass, most of them cultivated with mus- 
tard, then in bloom, which induced the birds to 
feed, increased the beauty of the scene. I speak 
within bounds when I assert that there could 
not be fewer than twelve or fifteen hundred pea- 
fowl, of various sizes, within sight of the spot 
where I stood for nearly an hour.” Of their num- 
bers and their extraordinary beauty, in Ceylon, 
Sir James Emerson Tennent also speaks in his 
admirable volumes. “As we emerge,” he says, 
“from the deep shade, and approach the park- 
like openings on the verge of the low country, 
quantities of pea-fowl are to be found either 
feeding on the seeds and fallen nuts among the 
low grass, or sunning themselves on the branches 
of the surrounding trees. Nothing to be met 
with in English demesnes can give an adequate 
idea of the size and magnificence of this miatch- 
less bird, when seen in his native solitudes. 
Here he generally selects some projecting 
branch, from which his plumage may hang free 
of the foliage, and if there be a dead or leafless 
bough, he is certain to choose it for his resting- 
place, whence he droops his wings and suspen 
his gorgeous train, or spreads it in the morning 
sun to drive off the damps and dews of night. 
In some of the unfrequented portions of the 
eastern province, to which Europeans rarely 
resort, and where the pea-fowl is unmolested by 
the natives, their number is so extraordinary, 
that, regarded as game, it ceases to be sport to 
destroy them; and their cries at early dawn are 
so tumultuous and incessant as to banish sleep, 
and amount to an actual inconvenience.” The 
great size of the Eastern Peacock is also men- 
tioned by Sir John Bowring, in his visit to 
Siam: “ Of enormous size, and with plumage of 
singular lustre, he may be seen on the top of a 
tall tree, gathering the females around him by 
his inharmonious cries.” Peacocks are great 
favourites in Persia. Morier speaks of them as 
numerous in the royal gardens of Teheran; and 
Tavernier, who saw plenty of them in that 
country, says that the way in which they are 
caught is by carrying lights to the trees where 
they roost, and having painted representations 
of the bird presented to them at the same time. 
“When they put out the neck to look at the 
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figure, the sportsman slips a noose over the head, 
and secures his game.” The inhabitants of the 
mountainous regions of India catch the Peacock 
with a bird-lime prepared from the juice of two 
sorts of trees (icus religiosa and F. indica), 
boiled with oils into a consistence which proves 
sufficiently tenacious to entrap them. 

Buffon says that the Peacock is not a bird in- 
digenous'to China, but if that country be the 
“Cathay” of Sir John Maundeville (which is 
doubtful, Tartary being more likely the region 
meant), it was imported long ago; the ladies 
there, according to his account, delighting in 
the Peacock’s plumage to complete their head- 
dresses. Nor was it in far Cathay alone, that 
ingenuity devised the artificial Peacock. In the 
Three hundred and fifty-seventh Night of the 
famous Arabian Entertainments, mention is made 
of a wondrous Peacock of gold, endowed with 
magical powers. “And while the King was sitting 
on the throne of his dominions, on a certain day, 
during one of these festivals, there came in unto 
him three sages: with one of them was a Pea- 
cock of gold; and with the second, a trumpet 
of brass ; and with the third, a horse of ivory 
and ebony: whereupon the King said to them, 
‘What are these things, and what is their use?” 
The owner of the Peacock answered, ‘The use 
of this Peacock is, that whenever an hour of the 
night or day passeth, it will flap its wings, and 
utter acry.”” “Inthe Breslau edition,” adds 
Lane, in a note to this passage, “the Peacock is 
described as being in the middle of a basin of 
silver, and surrounded by four-and-twenty young 
ones of gold; and the owner of it explains that 
at the expiration of each hour, the Peacock 
would peck one of its young ones; then, at 
the end of another hour, a second of them; 
and so on; and that at the termination of the 
month, it would open its beak, and that the 
new moon would be seen init.” The uses of the 
trumpet are then explained to the Persian king, 
who wishes trial of it, and being satisfied of its 
value as well as that of the Peacock, he desires 
the sages who own them to ask of him what they 
will, and they request, each of them, one of the 
king’s daughters in marriage. “ Whereupon the 
king bestowed upon them two of his daughters ;” 
thinking himself, doubtless, very lucky im having 
got his girls off his hands so easily. 

The most gorgeous Peacocks ever fashioned 
by the hand of man were those that gave their 
name to the throne of the greatest of all the 
Great Moguls. All Oriental travellers advert to 
this wonder of Delhi. The throne had been seven 
years in finishing, and the expense of the jewels, 
according to Dow, in his work on Hindostan, only 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds of our money. Dow underrates the 
value of the jewels, of which the Koh-i-noor 
was the most resplendent : they have been esti- 
mated at six millions and a half sterling. “It 
was afterwards distinguished by the name of 
*‘Tuckt Taédus,? or ‘The Peacock Throne,’ 
from having the figures of two Peacocks stand- 
ing behind it, with their tails spread, which were 
studded with jewels of variouscolours to represent 





the life. Between the Peacocks stood a Parrot 
of the ordinary size, cut out of one emerald.” 

The most celebrated of all the vows of chi- 
valry were those that were called “ The Vow of 
the Peacock,”* or of “The Pheasant.” These 
noble birds—for so they qualified them—perfectly 
represented, by the splendour and variety of their 
colours, the majesty of kings during the middle 
ages, when, superbly arrayed, they held what 
was called “ Tinel,” or full court, corresponding 
with the “Drawing-room” of modern times. 
The flesh of the Peacock (or of the Pheasant), 
according to the old romances, was the peculiar 
diet of valiant knights and heart-stricken lovers, 
and its plumage was considered by the Provengal 
ladies the richest ornament with which they 
could deck the crowns they bestowed on the 
Troubadours, as rewards for the poetical talent 
displayed by them in singing the praises of love 
| valour. According to Matthew Paris, the 
figure of a Peacock was frequently set up for 
knights to practise on in jousting, and in tourna- 
ments the gorgeous bird was often a conspicuous 
prize. But it was on the day when a solemn 
vow was made that the Peacock (or Pheasant) be- 
came the great object of admiration, and whether 
it appeared at the banquet given on these occa- 
sions roasted or in its natural state, it always 
wore its full plumage, and was brought in with 
great pomp by a bevy of ladies, in a large vessel 
of a or silver, before all the assembled 
chivalry. It was presented to each in turn, and 
each made his vow to the bird, after which it 
was set upon a table to be divided amongst all 
present, and the skill of the carver consisted in 
the apportionment of a slice to every one. There 
isa very old romance, in the collection of manu- 
scripts in the Imperial library of Paris, bearing 
the title of “The Vow of the Peacock, and the 
Return of the Peacock,” by which we learn that 
the ladies made a point of choosing one of the 
bravest of the assembly to go with them when 
they carried the Peacock to the knight who was 
esteemed the most renowned in arms; this 
knight it was who placed the dish before him 
whom he thought most worthy, and then cut up 
the bird for distribution. 

But the most authentic form of this kind of 
vow is given in the Chronicle of Olivier de la 
Marche, in describing the events which hap- 
— at the court of Philip the Good, Duke of 

urgundy, in the year fourteen hundred and 
fifty-three. He at that time proposed to join a 
crusade against Constantinople meditated by 
the King of France, and the vow which was 
taken in consequence ran partly as follows: “I 
vow first to God, my Creator, and to the glorious 
Virgin Mary, his mother, then to the ladies, 
and to the Pheasant” (or, as it might have been, 
* Peacock”), “that if it be the pleasure of the 
most Christian and most virtuous Prince, the 
King” (of France—it is the Duke himself who 





* No one whose recollections of the Royal Academy 
Exbibition carry him back to the year 1835, can fail 
to recal to memory Maclise’s magnificent picture on 
this subject, now, I believe, in the possession of the 
Earl of Chesterfield. 
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says this), “to take the cross, and expose his 
body for the defence of Christendom, and resist 
the damnable attempts of the Great Turk and 
the infidels ; and if there be no just impediment 
of my body, I will serve in person and with all 
my power,” &c. After the Duke of Burgundy 
came the Count of Charolois — uently 
Charles the Rash, who was killed at Nancy), 
the Duke of Cleves, and the rest of the nebles 
and knights assembled, the greater part of 
whom made vows which were as absurd as 
they were sincere. They characterise so com- 
pletely the hyperbolical engagements of that 
chivalry which Cervantes “ smiled away,” that 
a place for them here may be preserved. 

The Seigneur du Pont vowed that he never 
would go to bed on a Saturday until the ac- 
complishment of his vow. The Sire de Haut- 
bourdin declared that he would never desist 
from his enterprise until he had “the Turk” 
in his power, dead or alive. The Sire de 
Hennequin would never eat anything on a Fri- 
day that had been killed until he found himself 
face to face with the foe, and attacking, at the 

eril of his life, the banner of the Grand Turk. 

hilippe Pot vowed never to sit at meat ona 
Tuesday, or wear armour on his right arm during 
the expedition; but the Duke of Burgundy ob- 
jected to the latter part of this vow, and said 
that he must go fully armed. Erard and Chré- 
tien de Digoine, of the noble house of Damas, 
vowed together to do their best to overthrow 
the first banner of the enemy that they saw; 
and Chrétien promised, besides, to undertake 
feats of arms in three different Christian king- 
doms on his way back. Antoine and Philippe, 
Bastards of Burgundy (titles in which they re- 
joiced), demanded to be the first of the van- 
guard, and promised to carry on a banderol an 
image of Our Lady. Antoine de Tournay vowed 
to deliver a sword-stroke on the crown of the 
infidel king. Jean de Chassa never to turn the 
head of his horse until he saw a Turkish banner 
_ taken. Antoine Raulin made a hedge of lis 
vow, promising to serve, provided his father 
would allow him to do so, and pay his expenses! 
Perhaps it was somewhat to his surprise (I 
won’t say against his desire) that his old father, 
Nicholas Raulin, stood up immediately and 
ehgaged to send his son aud eighty gentlemen 
besides, paying the whole cost out of his own 
pocket. Hugues de Longueval vowed that, 
after he had once set out (not a moment be- 
fore), he would drink no wine till he had drawn 
blood from some infidel, and that he would re- 
main two years with the crusade, unless Con- 
stantinople were taken before that time. Guil- 
Jaume de Vandrey engaged not to return with- 
out bringing back a prisoner. Louis de Che- 
valant never to wear hat or cap when once 
within four leagues of the infidels, and fight 
with some Turk armed with a single gauntlet. 
Guillaume de Montigny vowed to wear one 
piece of armour day and night (I hope it was 
not an inconvenient one in lying down), never 
to drink wine on a Saturday, and on that day 
always to wear a shirt of sackcloth (so that he 


had a great mind to make himself uncomfort- 
able). Some vowed to engage in regular stand- 


up fights; others not to return till they had || 


knocked a Turk over, with his heels in the air ; 
each strove to outdo the other in the absurdity 
of his vows; and, finally, Jean de Rebre- 
niettes, squire-carver to the 
gundy, gave a comic air to the whole business 
y vowing that, if his ladye-love proved in- 
flexible before he went to the crusade, he would, 
on his return, marry the first lady he met with 
who had a fortune of twenty thousand crowns! 
As a matter of course the heralds, who, in 
their mystic science, made increment of every- 


thing, did not forget the Peacock. The first on | 
record who wore it as a crest was a member of | 


the illustrious family of Montmorency, whose 


roud title was that of “the oldest Christian | 


aron;” and Duchesne, in his Genealogy of 


the House of Montmorency, states the reason | 
why. After observing that the Peacock appears | 


on the seal of Mathieu de Montmorency, in the 
year 1229, and adducing the authority of a 


herald of the time of Philippe le Bel, who de- | 


clares that the Montmorencys of that period 
bore upon their helmets a “ Peacock in pride,” 
M. Duchesne continues as follows: “ Tius crest 


seems to have been held as a type of sublimity, | 


of power, and of greatness; seeing that the an- 
cients only awarded the Peacock to the gods, to 
emperors, kings, and the greatest persons on earth. 
Peradventure this was done to show that those 
persons most elevated in dignity above others 
ought carefully to provide for, and with an in- 
finity of eyes watch over their welfare. Tlius 
we read that Jupiter wishing to assemble the 


rest of the gods in council, put on a robe made | 


of the feathers of the Peacock. Juno cherished 
the Peacock above all other birds, and the Sa- 
mians, who kept a number of them in her 
temple, engraved it on their coins, as a sign that 
they were made her peculiar protection. The 
crown of victory which was given to the best 
combatants in the Isle of the Blessed was made 
of Peacocks’ wings, andthe Emperor Honorius 
adorned the crest of his helmet with this beau- 
tiful bird. The same was also presented to 
Maximian Augustus, at the period of his ado- 


lescence, to decorate the casque he wore, all || 
radiant with gold and precious stones. And | 
Pope Paul the First sent to King Pepin a | 
sword, in token of a true benediction, accom- | 
anied it by a mantle of Peacocks’ feathers. || 
{any have opined that the Peacock was the | 


emblem of Renown, which is painted covered 


with feathers, supported by wings, and strewn || 
all over with eyes and ears, to see and under- | 


stand everything, and fly everywhere impelled 
by the breath of glory. Others have written 
that the Peacock represents the generous man, 
whose province it is to excite meaner ones to 
emulations, by the rewards he bestows.” This 
last definition of honest Duchesne, as applied 
to Peacocks, is somewhat vague, but at all 
events, whatever good qualities they were 
supposed to have, were symbolically transferred 





to ‘the House of Montmorency. In proof of || 
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their descent from the oldest Christian baron, 
the Irish viscounts, Montmorency and Frank- 
fort de Montmorency, have a Peacock for their 
crest ; so have the Duke of Rutland and Lord 
Manners, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Har- 
borough, and Lord Yarborough; and three 
separate feathers of the Peacock’s plume, issuing 
from a cap of maintenance, form the crest of 
the Earl of Sefton. I remember, too, seeing 
the Peacock in pride above the arms of the late 
Sir Matthew Tierney, the physician, full oppor- 
| tunity for seeing it being afforded by the fre- 

—_ — of his yellow chariot, as it 
| drew up before his patients’ doors at Brighton. 
_ There are many living who bear the name of 
| Peacock, and the blazon of some amongst them 
| may probably be that of which we read in 
| Gwyllim’s “ Display of Heraldry,” as follows : 
| “Sable, three Peacocks in their Pride, argent, a 
| chiefembattled or, is borne by the name of Pea- 
| cock, and was granted to Simon Peacock of 
| Bramhall, in the county palatine of Durham, 10th 
| November, 1688 :” a period of English history 
| when one would think the “ Fountain of 
Honour,” King James, with the news in his ears 
of Dutch William’s landing at Torbay, had 
| something to think of besides Peacocks! But, 
indeed, there was something in his position 
| just then very near akin to the bird in question, 
| the realm being dismantled, and himself— 


“ A very, very—Peacock,” 


though the legitimate rhyme would have fitted 
| him as well as Hamlet’s uncle. 
| Modern cookery neglects the Peacock, though 
_ pea-fowl, when young, make their appearance at 
| this season at table; but in the olden time, the 
| full-grown bird was as much esteemed for its flesh 
, as admired for its plumage. The orator Horten- 
| sius was the first who ate the Peacock at Rome, 
' ina solemn feast which he made when he was 
| consecrated high priest, and the example set by 
| him was so widely followed by the luxurious 
| dinner-givers of the Eternal City—amongst 
_ them Marcus Aufidius Lurco, who, says Pliny, 
| “first devised to feed them fat,” spending sixty 
| thousand sestraces on the experiment—that the 
| dish soon became one of the most expensive. 
| Peacocks, however, observes Latham, must have 
| been plentiful notwithstanding, or the Emperor 
Vitellius—that cruel, worthless glutton—could 
_ not have procured sufficient for his large dish, 
called “ The Buckler of Minerva,” which, his- 
tory says, was filled with the livers of Scari (the 
Parrot-fish, one of the Labride), the tongues of 
Flamingoes, and the brains of Pheasants and Pea- 
cocks. Eaten in this way, the Peacock only 
bore a part in an enormous and most costly 
macedoine ; but during the middle ages, a royal 
banquet was rarely spread where it did: not 
figure as one of the chief dishes. Fabian, de- 
scribing the coronation feast of King Henry the 
Sixth, on the sixth of November, fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, mentions in the second 
course, a “ Pecok enhakyll,” which Strutt takes 
to be the Peacock “ brought to the table with 
the feathers of the tail” (he means the wing- 








coverts) “‘as though extended.” ‘The phrase 
employed in carving the stately creature was 
appropriate. Amongst “the goodlye termes of 
kervynge,” I find it set down as an instruction 
to the “kerver,” to “ disfygure that Peecocke,” 
and in all probability the instruction was lite- 
rally obeyed. There was rare disfigurement, no 
doubt, at the marriage of Roger Rockley, eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Rockley, of Rockley, Wors- 
borough, Yorkshire, with Elizabeth Nevile, 
daughter of Sir John Nevile, of Chevet, in the 
same county, on the fourteenth of January, 
fifteen hundred and nine, when such feasting 
and junketing took place as was seldom 
equalled, and, perhaps, never exeeded. On 
this occasion the first course at dinner con- 
sisted —not to speak of meaner things — of 
“ Brawn with musterd, served with Malmsey ;” 
*a Roe roasted for standard” (a large dish) ; 
“a young lamb whole roasted ;” “Swans, two 
of a dish ;” and “ Peacocks, two of a dish ;” and 
“for night,” says the narrative, “there was, first 
a Play, and straight after the play a Mask, and 
when the Mask was done then the Banckett, 
which were one hundred and ten dishes, and all 
of meat : and then all the Gentlemen and Ladys 
danced; and this continued from the Sunday to 
the Saturday afternoon.” These ladies and 
gentlemen certainly did not dance on empty 
stomachs, nor was it the custom to do so when 
balls were heralded by feasts where 

O’er Capon, Heronshaw, and Crane, 

And princely Peacock's gilded train, 

And o’er the Boar’s head garnish’d brave, 

And Cygnets from St. Mary’s wave, 

O’er Ptarmigan and Venison 

The priest did say his benison. 

The French have a proverb, not altogether 
well applied, which says it is the sauce that 
makes you eat the fish, and some such idea 
must have been in the mind of that epicure of 
whom Wildford, in The City Madam, speaks, 
when inveighing against the profuse feasting in 
the city. “Men,” he exclaims, “may talk of 
their country and court gluttony, their thirty 
pounds for buttered eggs, their pies of carps’ 
tongues, their pheasants drench’d with amber- 
prise; their carcasses of three fat wethers 

ruised for gravy, to make sauce for a single 
Peacock : but their feasts were fasts compared 
with the cities.’ That the Peacock is all the 
better for being served with some kind of sauce 
may, I think, he inferred, from what Willoughby || 
relates of it. “Its flesh,” he tells us, “is es- || 
teemed harder, colder, drier, and of more difficult 
concoction, than that of hens ;” but if not over 
tender it has this useful property, “that being 
boiled or roast, it will not putrifie, but keep a 
year or more uncorrupt,”—a thing, he adds, 
“commonly believed, and proved by an experi- 
ment made by Saint Augustine,” who (in his 
twenty-first Book of the City of God, chap. ii.) 
writes thus: “ Who but God the Creator of all 
things gave to Peacock’s flesh a faculty of not 
putrifying ; which thing at first hearing seeming 
to me incredible, it hapneg@ that, at Carthage, 
there was set before me a roasted Peacock; of 
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the brawn of whose breast we caused to be 
kept so much as we thought convenient, which 
being produced after so many days as any other 
roasted flesh would corrupt in, did not at all 
offend our nose. Bemg laid up again, after more 
than thirty days it was found the same as before, 
and likewise the same after a year, save that it 
was somewhat drier, and a little more contracted 
or shrunk.” The flesh of Peacocks may be 
capital diet for Manks or Pudney, or any other 
famous pedestrian—though I rather imagine 
they would prefer rump-steaks with the gravy 
in them—but “let them abstain,” advises 
Aldrovandus, “from eating thereof who lead a 
sedentary or idle life, using no exercise.” Wil- 
loughby, however, does not hold with those who 
think Peacock’s flesh difficult of digestion ; ‘in 
my opinion,” he says, “and to my palate, the 
flesh of young Peacocks is very tender, delicate 
and well-tasted, purely white, and deservedly 
held by the Romans of old in high esteem and 

rice, nothing inferior to that of Hens or 

artridges.” Gervase Markham is altogether 
of a different opinion. In The Way to Get 
Wealth (London, 1660), a chapter is devoted 
to “ Peacocks, Peahens, their Increase and 
Ordering,” as follows: “ Peacocks, howsoever 
our old writers are pleased to deceive them- 
| selves in their praises, are birds more to delight 

the eye by looking on them than fora pustionies 

rofit; the best commodity arising from them 

eing the cleansing and keeping the yard” (what 
a nice yard!) “free from venomous things, as 
| Toads, Newts, and such like, which is their daily 
| food: whence it comes, that their flesh is very 
unwholesome, and used in great banquets more 
| for the rararnesse than the nourishment, for it is 
mostly certain, roast a Peacock or Peahen never 
so dry, then set it up and look on it the next 
day, and it will be blood raw, as if it had not 
been roasted at all.” A more reliable writer 
| than Markham, who has already been quoted in 
|| these pages (Sir J. E. Tennent), says: “Their 
|| flesh is excellent when served up hot, though it 
is said to be indigestible ; but when cold it con- 


|| tracts a red and disagreeable tinge.” Wil- 


| loughby, following Aldrovandus, is of opinion 
that the Peacock’s life is prolonged to a hundred 
years; Buffon says, five-and-twenty, which is 
quite long enough to make him a tough old bird, 
and under all the circumstances, setting one thing 
against another, 1, for my own part, would rather 
look at a Peacock than eat him. The monarch, 
respecting whom Broderip, in his Leaves from 
the Note-Book of a Naturalist, tells the follow- 
ing story, might have been less scrupulous: 

“ The King of Dahomey, the steps of whose 
throne are formed of the skulls of his enemies, 
and who commands an army of plump well- 
fed Amazons” (of whom we al heard a good 
deal lately), “had never seen a Peacock. ‘The 
Zoological Society, longing for an African ele- 

hant, sent over to his Majesty a gift of pea- 
owl, the cocks having been first shorn of their 
back feathers ; for the feathers springing from the 
back arrange themsglves into that magnificent 
iridescent circle, and are supported by the caudal 





feathers, when Juno’s bird shines out in all his 
splendour, and, as the nursery-maids term it, 
‘spreads his tail.” But why dock the Peacocks ? 
Because if they had been sent with their 
trains on, they would have presented such a 
ragged appearance to tiie cas eyes, after being 
cooped up on their voyage—to say nothing of 
the irritation to the system of the birds them- 
selves. From their bedraggled and begrimed 
plumage, or of the accidents of pitch and tar— 
that the King might well have questioned the 
faith of those who had filled his mind with the 
glories of this recipient of the eyes of Argus, and 
his blood-drinker might have been called into ac- 
tion. No,the train-feathers were most wisely cut, 
and, with the birds, a well executed drawing of a 
Peacock in all its glory was sent, and his majesty 
was informed that when they moulted and the 
new feathers came to perfection, the effect 
would be similar to the drawing, but very supe- 
rior.” 

It appears that the venture was perfectly suc- 
cessful, but I am rather inclined to think that 
these identical Peacocks, or their immediate 
progeny, were included in the “ grand custom,” 
which a native missionary recently described 
as consisting of “more than two thousand 
human beings (who were slaughtered), and about 
as many females and young children, besides 
enormous numbers of deer, turkeys, buzzards, 
and other fowl.” 


THE BYRONS OF NEWSTEAD. 





NewsteaD Priory, lately advertised for sale, 
is said to have had the first of the Plantagenet 
kings for its founder so soon after the murder 
of Archbishop 4 Becket, that it is supposed to 
have been an expiatory offering. It may ac- 
tually have been 

——repentant Henry’s pride ; 

for its possessions were extensive enough to 
constitute a principality. The little colony of 
Black Canons of St. Augustine came to dwell 
— these forest wilds, and they were often 
visited in their priory by royal hunters who 
came to enjoy the chase in Sherwood. Their 
ale and larder were excellent, and they seem 
to have been always the favourites of kings 
until the time of the royal Bluebeard, who 
chased the monks themselves from their fair 
domains. Architecturally, too, it was remark- 
able, especially for that graceful fragment, the 
western front of the church, which is still the 
most conspicuous and picturesque ornament of 
the ruined priory and has perhaps no rival in 
England, save St. Mary’s ‘Abbey at York, in the 
elegance of its character, and its architectural 
value as a specimen of the transition from the 
Early English to that Decorated style which 
began to prevail late in the reign of Edward the 
First. Whether the foundation of the priory did 
or did not, in fact, date from an earlier period 
than the year 1170, the Second Henry, at. all 
events, extended and amply confirmed the posses- 
sions of the monks of Newstead by his founda- 
tion-charter, so that in the words of Byron: 
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One holy Henry reared the Gothic walls 
And bade the pious inmates rest in peace ; 
Another Henry the kind gift recals 
And bids devotion’s hallowed echoes cease ; 

for it shared the general fate of monasteries 
under Henry the Eighth. How transitory does 
Newstead in its whole duration as a religious 
house appear when compared with the steadfast 
| and. enduring oaks amidst which it rose, and 
which were still vigorous when it fell! Still 
‘| more transitory was its ownership by ancestors 
_ of Lord Byron’s, and twice, since he succeeded 
to it, has Newstead passed to strangers. 
| On the dissolution, the priory and all its 

possessions in lands and tithes were bestowed 
on Sir John Byron, Lieutenant of Sherwood 
Forest, grand-nephew of the knightly “ Byron 
with the long beard,” who fought beside KRich- 
_ mond at Bosworth. There is an anecdote re- 
lating to the sons of the first lay owner of New- 
stead (it is recorded by Burke on the faith of 
its tradition in the Byron family), which affords 
an example of the strange fatality supposed by 
the noble poet, even in his time, to attend 
the Byrons. Each of the sons‘ married, and 
their wives are described as models of female 
excellence ; but the elder son, having married 
beneath his own rank, John, the younger son, 
became the object of his father’s preference. 
| The elder son, when going out to hunt one day, 
fell from his horse in a fit, and died imme- 
diately. The younger son ultimately succeeded 
to the inheritance, but only to experience a life 
of sorrow. His beautiful wife, whom he dearly 
loved, was deprived of reason at the birth of 
her daughter (Margaret, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of Colonel Hutchinson, the 
regicide), and within a few minutes of her 
death, Sir John, who is said to have become 
conscious of the event by some mysterious spi- 
ritual sympathy, also expired. A chivalrous 
| loyalty seems to have distinguished the race; 
and the family, as well as their newly acquired 
house of Newstead, suffered greatly in the stern 
contests of the Rebellion, in the course of 
which Richard, who became second Lord Byron 
on the death, in 1652, of his brother (Sir John, 
created Baron Byron of Rochdale in 1643), de- 
fended Newark for King Charles. 

Yet, if we may trust Horace Walpole, who 
(“with great delight,” as he says) visited New- 
stead a century ago (1760), the domestic build- 
ings of the monastery, which seem to have been 
incorporated with the dwelling of the lay owners, 
were not then in ruin. “It is,” he says, “the 
very abbey . . . . the hall entire, the refectory 
entire, the cloister untouched The park, 
which is still charming, has not been so much 
unprofaned : the present lord has lost large sums, 
|| and paid part in old oaks ; five thousand pounds’ 
| worth of which have been cut near the house. . . 
The refectory, now the great drawing-room, is 
|| full of Byrons, and the vaulted roof * remains.” 


But the owner mentioned by Walpole as “the 
present lord”—namely William, fifthlord, whohad || 
succeeded, in 1736, and was the grand-uncle and’ | 
immediate predecessor of the noble poet—suffered 
the buildings as well as the estate to fall into 
deplorable decay. The refectory was full of hay, 
and there was hardly a chamber of which the 
roof did not admit the rain. He not only 
cut down the oaks (the noble and spreading | 
tree which stands alone before the entranc- 
to the park from the Nottingham and Mans- 
field road is almost a solitary relic), but sold 
all the deer of the park, which is said to have 
sheltered two thousand seven hundred head. 
This was probably the topic upon which his 
fatal duel with Mr. Chaworth arose. A club of 
Nottinghamshire gentlemen had dined at the Star 
and Garter Tavern, in Pall-mall. “There had 
been,” says Horace Walpole, “a dispute whether 
Lord Byron, who took no care of his game, 
or Mr. Chaworth, who was active in the asso- 
ciation, had most game on their manor. The 
company, however, had apprehended no con- 
sequences, and parted at eight o’clock; but 
Lord Byron, stepping into an empty chamber, 
and sending the drawer for Mr. Chaworth, or 
calling him thither himself, took the candle 
from the waiter, and bidding Mr. Chaworth 
defend himself, drew his sword. Mr. Cha- 
worth, who was an excellent fencer, ran Lord 
Byron through the sleeve of his coat, and 
then received a wound fourteen inches deep 
into his body. He was carried to his house in 
Berkeley-street, made his will with the greatest 
composure, and dictated a paper which, they 
say, allows it was a fair duel, and died at nine 
this morning.” * 

Lord Byron was tried by his peers, and found 
guilty of manslaughter. He passed the latter years 
of his strange life in austere and almost savage 
seclusion, dreaded and unpopular ; surrounded 
nevertheless by a colony pf crickets, which on 
the day of his death, says tradition, were seen 
to leave the house in such numbers that a 
person could not cross the hall without treading 
on them, as if they chose that time to leave a 
falling dynasty, as the rats escape before the 
fall of a house or the sinking of a ship. This 
old lord died at Newstead without issue, on the 
19th of May, 1798, when the youthful heir of 
his title and estates was roaming like a young 
Highlander in Scotland. 

In the following autumn, when George Noel 
Gordon Byron was in his eleventh year, his 
mother brought him from Aberdeen to take 

ossession of Newstead, and he then, for the 
rst time, saw “its woods stretching out to 
receive him.” Of the state in which he found 
the mansion, some idea is given by his colle 
friend, Mr. Charles Skinner Matthews, who 


. | in describing (in 1809) his recent visit, says: 


“Of the abbey church only one end re- 
mains ; and the old kitchen with a long range 





; _™ Theroom here referred to appears to have been 
|| the dormitory, the refectory of the monks having been 
converted by Colonel Wildman into the dining-hall ; 
and the fine roof is not vaulted, but is of oak, in 





which stucco ornaments of seventeenth-century style 
have been inserted between the timbers. ‘* The 
Byrons” have vanished. 

* January 27, 1765. 
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of apartments is reduced to a heap of rubbish. 
Leading from the abbey to the modern part of 
the habitation, is a noble room seventy feet in 
length, and twenty-three in breadth, but every 
part of the house displays neglect and decay, save 
those which the present lord has lately fitted up.” 

The lay owners seem to have established 
themselves in the monastic buildings as they 
stood at the dissolution of religious houses, and 
to have altered them so little that the whole 
aspect of the priory spoke less 

Of the baron than the monk. 

The church, however, was allowed to fall into 
ruin, and only the buildings that were suitable 
for residence were preserved ; but the domestic 
architecture of the monks has been so far com- 
bined. with the additions dictated by the more 
elegant requirements of modern times, that the 
feature of Newstead which to a stranger seems 
the most characteristic is the transformation of a 
monastery into an inhabited mansion. The pic- 
turesque cloisters, with the vaulted chapter- 
house, now the domestic chapel, the low-arched 
dining-room, formerly the prior’s chamber, and the 
fine crypt, now known as the servants’ hall, are 
the most antique portions of monastic architec- 
ture that have been incorporated with the house. 

It was not Lord Byron’s fate to see the do- 
mestic buildings of the monastery restored and 
preserved as they have since been, or to leave 
many permanent traces of his ownership at New- 
stead; but it was his destiny to surround the 
spot with poetic associations which will be more 
enduring than its walls. At Newstead, when 

The boy was sprung to manhood, 
Lord Byron lived; here he wrote many of his 
lesser poems. Near Newstead is the “gentle 
hill” on which, in his pathetic Dream, he 
——saw two beings in the hues of youth 

Standing ; 
and it was while living at Newstead that he saw 
the face 

which made 
The starlight of his boyhood— 


Mary Chaworth, the granddaughter of his pre- 
decessor’s victim. 

One memorial of his boyhood’s home at New- 
stead is, however, still green and flourishing, 
namely, the oak which he planted near the house 
soon after his arrival. His name, too, has been 
attached to a spring that rises near a group of 
yews, which were probably old before his an- 
cestors had a name in history. 

Byron took up his residence at Newstead in 
September, 1808, and there celebrated his 
coming of age (on the 22nd of the following 
January) by such festivities as his narrow means 
and limited society could furnish. Besides “the 
ritual roasting” of an ox, a ball was given in 
honour of the day. Nor were these the only 
revels of his “hours of idleness” at Newstead 
that startled the owls and woke the long silent 
echoes of the cloister. In the same year (1809), 
when contemplating a long absence from Eng- 
land, he assembled round him a party of young 
college friends for a sort of festive farewell, and 





in a letter (written many years afterwards), in 
speaking of his friendship for Mr. Matthews, 
| himself describes their unhallowed doings: 

“ We went down to Newstead together, where 
I had got a famous cellar, and monks’ dresses 
from a masquerade warehouse. We were a com- 
pany of some seven or eight, with an occasional 
neighbour or so for visitors, and used to sit up 
late in our friars’ dresses, drinking Burgundy, 
claret, champagne, and what not, out of the skull- 
cup* and all sorts of glasses, and buffooning 
all round the house in our conventual garments. 
Matthews always denominated me the abbot.” 

“The place,” says Byron in a letter to Moore, 
after returning, in July, 1811, from his 
Eastern tour, “is worth seeing as a ruin, and I 
can assure you there was some fun there even 
in my time; but that is past. The ghosts, how- 
ever, and the gothics, and the waters, and the 
desolation, make it very lively still.” He 
peopled the gloomy and romantic pile with 
shadowy as well as substantial inhabitants ; 
and it seems to have been during his visit to 
Newstead in 1814 that he himself actually 
fancied he saw the ghost of the Black Friar 
which was said to have haunted the priory from 
the time of the Dissolution : 

“ a monk array’d 

In cowl and beads and dusky garb appear’d, 
Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade, 

With steps that trea as heavy, yet yabeond : 

* 


He moved as shadowy as the sisters weird, 
But slowly——” 

This is the apparition that seems to have 
been a sort of evil genius of the Byrons. 

Hardly less shadowy appears the life and the 
brief dominion of the noble poet himself. 
Writing to his mother, in 1809, he says: 

“Newstead and I stand or fall together. I 
have now lived on the spot, I have fixed my 
heart upon it, and no pressure, present or future, 
shall induce me to barter the last vestige of our 
inheritance. I have that pride within me which 
will enable me to support difficulties. I can 
endure privations, but could I obtain in ex- 
change for Newstead Abbey the first fortune in 
the country, I would reject the proposition.” 

Nevertheless, three years afterwards, New- 
stead was ig up for sale, but only 90,000/. 
being offered, a private contract for its sale at 
140,000/. was alterwards made. This contract, 
however, was not completed, and in September, 
1814, Lord Byron wrote: “ I have got back New- 
stead.” But in 1815 (on the 2nd January) he 
married, and on the 25th of April, 1816, at the 
age of twenty-cight, took a last leave of his 
native country. In 1818, Newstead was pur- 
chased by Colonel Wildman (the purchase- 
money did not exceed 100.000; ); and his noble 
school-fellow expressed to him his satisfaction 
that the place which had cost him “more than 





* The skull found in digging within the priory, 
which had been polished aud mounted in silver for 
a drinking-cup, and is now among the Byron relics 
at Newstead. It is of a dark colour, mottled, and 
resembling tortoiseshell. 
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| words to with,” had fallen into the hands 
of one who was likely to raise the venerable 
| building to something like its former splendour. 
The much larger amount of the purchase-money 
on the recent sale is, of course, significant of 
| the improvement which everything at Newstead 
underwent in the hands of the late owner, who 
_ not only planted largely and increased the value 
| of the estate generally, but marked his posses- 
sion of a higher and artistic taste by his care and 
improvement of the domestic buildings of the 
_ romautic old pile. 

On the 16th July, 1824, the remains of Byron 
| were brought from beyond the “ Edens of the 
| Eastern wave” to his last resting-place beside the 
remains of his mother in the family vault of the 
little village church of Hucknall, near Newstead. 
| The rooms that the poet inhabited, and the 
|| very furniture he used, are preserved as he left 
them, plain and sombre, but more attractive to 
the visitor than the new and luxurious halls of 
Newstead in all their modern splendour. The 
life-like portrait of the noble poet, by Phillips, 
adorns the drawing-room, and a few less im- 

rtaut objects—personal relics, such as the 
ittle bronze candlesticks of his writing-table and 
the collar of “ Boatswain,” his favourite dog— 
are still preserved upon the spot. The library 
is more in keeping with the historical shadows 
of Newstead Priory than any other room, and 
the books (which have been sold in bulk to the 
new owner of the estate) remain as Colonel 
Wildman left them; but the collection does not 
appear to include any that belonged to Byron. 

eavy tapestries, old cabinets, and quaint por- 
traits, collected by the late owner, and carved 
ceilings of seventeenth-century date, give a very 
antique aspect to most of the bedrooms in the 
abbey; but the private apartments, as lately 
used by Colonel and Mrs. Wildman, enriched as 
they are by historical portraits and more recent 
works of art, are of a more cheerful character ; 
and in the noble drawing-room and dining-hall, 
into which the old refectory and dormitory 
_ have been respectively converted, one forgets the 
former destination of the walls amidst objects 
that speak more “of the baron than the monk.” 
| _ The adjacent lake—known as “The Eagle 
_ Pond”—shares in the romance which sur- 
| rounds everything at Newstead. When the 
| lake was drained in the time of the noble poet’s 
redecessor, commonly called “the 
wicked lord,” the workmen fished up from its 
| deepest part a fine brass eagle, mounted as a 

seiclian esk on a pedestal, and, as Colonel 
;, Wildman always said, two candlesticks also, all 
which articles had doubtless formed part of the 
ornaments of the priory church, and had been 
| concealed in the lake by the monks on the 
| threatened spoliation of monasteries—the bre- 
| thren probably hoping that they might some day 
|| return to recover their possessions. But, after 
remaining submerged for nearly two centuries 
_ and a half, the eagle was raised, sold to a dealer 
|| at Nottingham, rescued by a worthy dignitary of 

Southwell, and presented early in the present 


century to that noble collegiate church, the 





choir of which it now adorns. Strange to say, 
the hollow globe on which the figure of the bird 
stands was found to contain deeds and muni- 
ments of the monastery, about one of which— 
a general pardon granted by Henry the Fifth— 
something disparaging the monks has been igno- 
rantly written. Two chests, supposed to be filled 
with the plate and valuables of the monastery, are 
stated also to have been seen when the lake was 
drained, but not raised, as the water was hastily 
re-admitted. It was again drained after Colonel 
Wildman’s purchase, when old people who pro- 
fessed to have laboured in vain to raise the 
chests on the former draining, were allowed to 
make a new search; but the chests were not 
found, and a man having been suffocated in the 
mud, no further trial was allowed to be made. 
Of Sherwood Forest itself few portions re- 
main uncleared around Newstead Priory, 
the greenwood is not what it was when inha- 
bited by the red deer and haunted by the out- 
law; but scathed oaks stand like sentinels on 
the ancient domain of forest, and waving woods 
form a sylvan framework round the old his- 
toric walls, isolating the spot, with all its 
memories, from the jarring world. Among all 
the scenes consecrated by the piety of former 
days, or associated with the memory of worth 
and valour, it would be difficult to find a place 
where the genius loci makes its presence more 
aie felt: it accompanies the visitor through 
the chambers and corridors of Newstead; and 
the very winds that murmur through its spread- 
ing woods, that fill its empty chambers with 
the music of the waterfall, or sigh in its antique 
cloisters, seem to bring some old memory to mind, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY TRADITIONS 
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Nor far to the west of that quiet, unpretend- 
ing white freestone house in Washington, under 
the roof of which honest Abe Lincoln, formerly 
the Illinois boatman, and now the President of 
many millions of free (and before the fatal war) 
happy people, stand two old-fashioned brick 
buildings, the one, one hundred and fifty-nine 
feet long by fifty-seven deep, the other, sixty 
feet deep by one hundred and thirty feet long. 
These buildings, girded with trees and flowering 
shrubs, belong respectively to the Army and Navy 
Departments of the United States government. 

The best ideal of national happiness is that of 
a nation that has no government because it 
requires none; where the wisest and best men 
should govern, and where caste, rank, and wealth 
should have no claims of ruling in the place of 
virtue and intellect. Ido not by any means say 
that America, fast as she progresses, has yet got 
far on that desirable but very long and narrow 
ideal road, but certainly there is no country where 
the interference and meddling restrictions of 
a governing oligarchy strike you less than in 
America. Army you see none; no jealous 
bayonets unmeaningly guard public buildings 
from the people to whom they snag and who 
would never dream of injuring what they pay for 
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and what no one dare prevent them from en- 
joying. : : 

The Americans have but one palace; there it 
is, that plain white Ionic building, much smaller 
and less pretentious than half the Inigo Jones’s 
mansions that stud our green English parks. 
It is truly a pleasant house, and stands in a 
pleasant spot at the head of Central Avenue, 
near the Potomac, and that ungraciously, half- 
finished monument to Washington—a great man, 
who needs no monument. That wicket still leads 
past the back windows and through the grounds ; 
there are no claims of divine right or divine wrong 
here ; those paths are open to every doctor’s boy 
who chooses to run whistling through. There 
urchins go to snatch stolen pleasures at surrep- 
titious marbles. Within those plain rooms the 
President grasps the hands of all that come with 
hands hard from rail-splitting and barge-rowing, 
yet with honester and cleaner hands than those 
of half the statesmen or kings of Europe. 

If you want to see the old water-logged 
officers, fast growing senile, of America, you 
must not go, however, to the National Admi- 
ralty, but to Old Point Comfort, or to the 
Sulphur Springs, for Saratoga now is a little 
“rowdy.” You can get to Old Point from 
Baltimore by one of the Norfolk steamers. It 
gives a great zest and piquancy to the bathing 
there, the chance of a shark biting you in two 
before you can splutter back to shore. The 
captains also now and then turn up at the White 
Mountains, Lake George, Lake Minnipissiogee, 
or Niagara; but, after all, the sea-shore is the 
true lounge of “the old salt.” 

I have seen them on the harbour terraces at 
Charlestown, enjoying a sou’-west wind on their 
honest faces, and telling stories of how a British 
admiral was once beaten off by the harbour forts. 
Ten to one but a grandson will be swimming 
a little schooner near, and trying all he can 
do (closely watched, though, by the family 
Newfoundland dog) to drown himself beyond 
all hope of salvage. The sun on a passing 
clipper sail—a sea-gull wheeling white against 
the blue—the wave washing thin and green 
over the landing-place stones, that seem so 
many square emeralds—all delight the old 
American officer, who is as brave and wary as 
old Nestor. See him at a “clam bake,” or a 
sea-side pic-nic, and hear how he talks of the 
old Shannon and Chesapeake days, when we 
Englishers got as good as we gave. If he is 
younger, be sure he is (as all sailors are all over 
the world) a gallant old beau and a lover of horses 
—both tastes, T suppose, arising from the same 
love of contrariety common to perverse man— 
he has been half his life at sea, debarred from 
the society of ladies, and far away from a stable. 

The nation whose yachts have beaten ours, 
| and whose privateer schooners, even in the last 
war, in shape, power, and swiftness, were models 
to the whole world, who build, in fact, “ higher 
bred” and smarter vessels than we do, have no 
Jess than seven naval stations, or dockyards, in 
the States, where they build, equip, and repair 
(but not re-make) the winged castles that are 





to guard the vast seaboard from Portland to | 


New Orleans, to garrison that great blue rolling 
moat that God has put between them and all ene- 
mies of universal freedom. Here, with Carolina 
cedar and Carolina pine, with Californian red- 
wood and northern fir, the Americans could, if 
they but raised their axes, fill all the seas of 
Europe with their armed navies. 


The first dockyard of this ever-growing | 


country that I will mention, because it is, per- 
haps, the most northern, is that of Portsmouth, 
in New Hampshire, which, though the smallest 
of the United States establishments, has a good 
floating dock, and is tended by hardy, sinewy 
workmen, who do not drive the chisel and smite 
with the mallet less eresey because the New 
Hampshire climate is bracing and toughening. 
Then comes Charlestown, the station of Boston 
harbour, where the store dock will receive the 
largest-class vessels. This Charlestown is the 
place held by our troops in the old war after 
that victory so fatal to us, at the earth redoubt 
on Bunker’s Hill, just above Charlestown. It 


was looking down from the grand memorial | 


column standing on that hill, from where the 
brave men in green frocks and leather hunting 
shirts once retreated after their ominous an 
obstinate defence, that I first saw this dockyard, 
its sheds, and its enclosures; but I was so far 
above them that they looked blue and toylike 
and I could hear no mallets ring, or axes split 
and chip. First-class frigates and ships of the 
line are built here; but + do not find that the 
iron-plated vessels are much in favour yet with 
the Naval Department at Washington. No 
nation is quicker in seizing on improvements, on 
the new, in fact, if it is better than the old, but 
I could not find that iron had any hopes as yet 
of superseding wood in America. Iron has no 
doubt, they say, great and newly ascertained 
advantages for defence and durability, but we 
have not yet seen it tried in a great “all fired 
war,” and for all we know it may have on real, 
not government trial, many fatal disadvantages. 
Besides, the Americans are (we all know) 
behindhand with Europe in taxes and national 
debt, secret-service money, and bribery at elec- 
tions, and cannot be expected to always under- 
stand what is really advantageous to them. 

The next depdt is that at Brooklyn, one of 
the suburbs of New York. The granite dock 
there is worthy of the Pharaohs; though the 
landing-places, &c., of the city in general are 
mere mean shaky structures on piles, and give 
the whole water front of the town a shabby and 
impoverished look. 

e Brooklyn dockyard, on the impulse of 
necessity, could pour forth vessels as fast as 
Rome created them when Scipio required ships 
to tame Carthage, or as Athens, when the Lace- 
demonians began to grow threatening in the 
Zigean. Let the desire of conquest once fill 
the brain, and pervert and harden the heart of 
America, and she would be one of the most 
dreadful scourges the world has known since 
that last Conqueror perished for expiation, like a 
starved eagle, at St. Helena. 
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And here, 4 propos of Brooklyn, let me tell a 
story not the least appropriate, but still giving 
an amusing characteristic of that hateful pest of 
American cities—the rowdy. A quiet old naval 
officer, newly arrived at New York from the 
Southern States, was walking past that curious 
striped church in New York, generally known 
as “the Holy Zebra,” when he saw a rowdy in 
his shirt sleeves, rocking and smoking rumi- 
natingly at the door of an oyster cellar. He 
looked civil, so the commodore thought he would 
ask him the way to Brooklyn, whither he was 
bound on government and naval business. 

* T want to go to Brooklyn——” began slowly 
and civilly the grave old officer. The rowdy 
stared hard, yet with eyes far too cunning for 
surprise, and chewing his cigar, which he did not 
remove from his filthy brown mouth, growled, 

“ Then why the devil don’t you go to Brooklyn?” 

Could one of the “Blood Tubs” or “ Plug- 
Uglies” of Baltimore have given an answer 
more worthy of rowdy Chesterfield, if there is 
such a book ? 

Now the bright and all but ever blue sky over 
New York sea grows fainter and dreamier to me, 
and so do the netting masses of rigging and the 
miles of leafless trees. Now masts and acres of 
canvas, white, yellow, umber, and smoked-salmon 
colour, and black funnels vomiting clouds white 
and pure as heaven’s, fade, as Ispurmy memory 
on to the Navy Yard at Washington, now seething 
with preparations for the ghastly war that has 
just broken forth. 

This navy yard on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Potomac—on the fair river where the great 
Washington once unstrung the mental bow and 
deigned for atime to forget the world he guarded, 
while he shot canvas-back ducks with his rifle, 
or snared that famous delicacy, the sheep’s-head 
fish, with his coloured and treacherous flies. It 
is in sight of the bran-new and glaring city, 
with the fine public buildings, the hot and dusi y 
sketches of streets, and the vast Capitol radiant 
in its marble suit of mail. This station is not 
employed as a rendezvous for ships, and although, 
says an American authority, large and well-fur- 
nished with materials and facilities for building 
and equipping ships in cases of emergency, “is 
chiefly used as an arsenal for the storing of 
munitions and implements of naval warfare.” 
There are the sails that are to shine as dragon- 
wings in the eyes of the South, and there the 
shot that are to fly horribly, borne on swift fire, 
to the hearts of the rebellious slaveholders. 

The naval station at Philadelphia is worthy 
of that dignified city—half-German, half-Quaker. 
It is there the Pennsylvania—at the time it was 
launched, the largest ship in the world—was 
built. Now that the staunch people of this 
fine state have, with one voice, offered to march 
down at any moment one hundred thousand 
armed men to protect Washington, we may ex- 
pect this station to be soon ringing with the 
notes of preparation, more especially if the 
Southerners make the war a piratical one, and 
burn and murder all Union men their vessels fall 
in with. May Heavemavert from this beautiful 





city, whose marble-faced houses seem so lustrous 
and magnificent to the stranger, the miseries of 
this dreadful and unholy war. 

Why Baltimore is not a station I do not 
know, but the next depdt I have to mention is 
the largest of all—that of Gosport, in Virginia. 
Virginia is famous for training up her sons as 
naval officers, and this station of hers possesses 
the advantage of having one of the finest har- 
bours in the world, Norfolk harbour, where, in 
all seasons and all weathers, the largest ships 
can be repaired, housed, and docked. This is 
the great naval rendezvous of America, and its 
spacious granite dock gives it a magnificence 
that new countries are not always able to give 
to their national works. 

The southernmost station and nearest to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is Pensacola, an outpost depdt, 
not large, yet of incalculable importance. Spain, 
France, and England have each cast a longing 
eye on this magazine from its advantages for at- 
tack and defence. It is a tower of vantage, that 
is available for all the commerce of the Gulf; 
it might be turned into a wasp-nest of pri- 
vateers ; it is healthy ; it might become a second 
Carthage. On looking over this summary, it 
will be at once evident that even allowing for 
San Francisco, that in this war the North has 
the advantage of two-thirds of the naval dock- 
yards, arsenals, stations, depdts. I shall show 
presently that the North has also the chief mili- 
tary schools, the bulk of the army, the climate, 
and, above all, the moral and physical stamina, 

When the Prince of Wales visitéd New York, 
there were drawn up on the battery five brigades 
of the New York militia, mustering in all some 
seven thousand men, who astonished the officers 
of the suite by their steady military bear- 
ing and the perfection of their discipline. The 
Seventh Regiment is the special pride of New 
York, and of this fine body of men Mr. Woods, 
the Times correspondent, said, “It is un- 
doubtedly a most perfect body of soldiers, equal 
in all the minute technicalities of discipline to 
our very best line regiments.” Nor is the Boston 
militia inferior. Some of them wear the quaint 
old George III. dress, and they execute their 
movements with steady solid precision equal to 
the English regiments of the line. 

Addiscombe and Woolwich find quite their 
match in West Point, that beautiful hill-fort on 
the Hudson, which figured so importantly in 
the War of Independence. A few hours up 
that beautiful river, that the Dutchmen first navi- 
gated, and the traveller from New York arrives 
at this military academy, which has been esta- 
blished now some sixty years. It has this great 
advantage over Woolwich and Addiscombe, 
that there is no large town or city near with its 
thousand temptations and all its honeyed allure- 
ments to vice and misery. Here, ioo, is scenery 
of great beauty, and spots of historical in- 
terest, for it is here that Arnold would have 
surrendered his trust to the English had not 
Washington have caught André at Tarrytown 
and put the traitor to death. 

Every American officer serves, in youth, his 
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initiatory five years on West Point. Here he 
learns all sorts of drill, gunnery, and mathe- 
matics, engineering, and all that is necessary 
to make him a theoretically perfect officer. 
Education here is entirely gratuitous. The 
only necessity it involves is eight years of 
aid service to be devoted to the government. 
ome leave at the end of their service, but the 
majority enter the regular army of the United 
States, the officers of which, it is said, are the most 
deeply and widely educated officers in the world. 
There is a rumour that the school is not what it 
was, but this may be a mere slander against 
Colonel Delafield, the commandant. It was at 
this school that that admirable painter, Leslie, 
taught drawing. 
visited nearly every State in America with- 
out ever seeing a soldier of the regular army, 
not even a useless sentinel, or a vagrant officer 
on his way to duty at an outpost fort. I 
met plenty of colonels in hotel smoking- 
rooms, but they were militia colonels; the blue 
uniforms and the white facings I did not 
see at all. America has no millions to waste 
on keeping idle soldiers in time of aren and, in 
time of war, every man who could bear arms 
would take up his rifle. But America has no 
colonies, and each State defends itself. 

The small American army is, in fact, not kept 
to support rich men’s sons, and to clothe idle 
young noblemen, but for real use on the frontiers. 
The men go to the forts in Texas, to keep back 
the Comanchee horsemen, or to the prairies round 
the Red River to watch the Indians, to assist 
travellers, and to protect the fir traders and the 
buffalo hunters. There is little honour to be 
got in the service, and but small opportunity to 
bring out all the high mathematics taught at 
West Point. There is no large war to stretch 
the wings of one’s ambition, but much swamp- 
fever, much privation, and much thankless 
fatigue. ‘To have no night in which sleep may 
not be broken by an Indian’s whoop; to have 
to arbitrate between drunken Indians and quar- 
relsome trappers ; to bear tropical heat and long 
winters of snow, for some thousand dollars a 
year—are not such inducements as make a duke’s 
son enter our English regiments. 

It is not the ambitious, the restless, and the 
insatiable who enter the American army ; but 
men who wish for adventure, and who like com- 
mand; for in America there is no influential 
class, as with us, to invariably throw their in- 
fluence into the scale of war. War is too ex- 
pensive a Juxury for the American nation, and 
the great and admirable method of instituting 
an expensive profession, the expenses of which 
are paid by the masses, to support rich men’s 
sons, has not yet been dreamt of by the American 
philosopher. 

In the present disastrous war, many of the 
military traditions of the War of Independence 
will be revived. The legends of the days of 
leather hunting-shirts and fringed mocassins—of 








“the Green Mountain Boys”—of “ Marian’s” 
regiment, and of the brave men who fell on 
Bunker’s Hill and at Brandywine, will be recalled 
to rouse the North and to consecrate the stan- 
dards dusty with so long and so holy a peace. 

If the North is wise, it will keep the war away 
from its own frontiers, and at once carry the 
sword into the enemy’s country. The South 
shed the first blood—the South committed the 
first act of desecration. The North denies that 
it is declaring war to intolerantly force abolition 
on the South; but the North says that it is de- 
termined to allow no State to leave the Union, 
or to break the solemn compact once agreed to. 

The only quality that renders an American 
unfitted for military service is his proud inea- 

acity for obedience. He hates uniform as he 
~~. livery, and he does not acknowledge the 
divine right of generals. His mind is not re- 
ceptive of pipeclay ; he detests those small punc- 
tilious exactions which in the English army seem 
almost intended merely to ruffle the temper and 
break the spirit of the men. He will march, 
fight, and bear fatigue with any one, but he does 
not like to have to perform menial services that 
should only be required from “ helps.” 

The result is, that of all the volunteer corps 
in America the most popular is the Zouave 
regiment of Chicago. The easy, showy dress— 
the guerilla warfare—the individual action—the 
free agency of the Zouave drill, which is almost 
acrobatic, delight the Americans. Moses Adams, 
a popular Southern writer, who has cleverly 
sketched their cat-like manceuvres, says of them 
in his humorous bad spelling, “They run into 
batle on the flats of their stomaks, and fire off 
their guns with the bottom of their insteps.” 

Our old captains, during the last war, used to 
laugh (even when taken prisoners) at the licence 
practised by the sailors on board a French man- 
of-war, the jangling of voices, the fuss and 
distracting noise of every one giving orders and 
advice at the same moment. Such, I am in- 
clined to think from stories I have heard, were 
sometimes the scenes witnessed in the American 
camp during the more dangerous moments of the 
Mexican war. Republicans are by nature im- 
— of control, and so are volunteers, however 

rave and disciplined they may be. At moments 


when the one great clear-minded man should see 
all and direct all, I fear that this excitable race 
are sometimes apt to assume too large a share 
in the war council, and to become factious when 
perfect unity is more than usually necessary. 
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